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As provided by the By-Laws, the election of the 
above officers was duly certified by the Nominating 
Committee, and was ratified by the outgoing Executive 
Council. 


Annual Report 


Report of the President of the United States Infantry 
Association for the Year 1931, Submitted and Ap- 
proved at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
on January 18, 1932. 

In the matter of subscriptions to the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL and memberships in the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the past year has recorded progress. At the be- 
ginning of the year the paid subscriptions in effect 
were 4,284, and for the present issue the number is 
5,422. The gain is 1,138. The number of members 
of the Infantry Association now totals 6,707. The 
gain of new members during the year of 1931 was 
1,604. Subseriptions alone do not pay the cost of 
issuing such periodicals as the INFANTRY JOURNAL, and 
we were greatly dependent on the revenue from adver- 
tising. Consequently, it was a very serious set-back 
when early in the year the Congress passed a law, 
effective at once, prohibiting paid advertising in service 
journals conducted by officers on the active list of the 
Army. In the words of the law, it applied to the above 
officers who are ‘‘engaged in any manner with any 
publication which is or may be issued by or for any 
branch or organization of the Army or military associa- 
tion in which officers or enlisted men have membership 
and which carries paid advertising of firms doing 
business with the Government.’’ 

As stated in the March-April issue of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL, the Executive Council felt that any action 


*Term expires January, 
+ Term expires January, 


1933. 
1934. 





which observed the letter of this law but evaded 
spirit or intent was to be avoided. Therefore, 
stopped all paid advertising. One feature of this 

of advertising is worth noting. Advertising rates 
pend upon circulation. We can print extra copies of 
a magazine, defray some of this cost from extra reve: 
which comes from the inereased circulation, and the 
use these magazines as sample copies to obtain n 
subscriptions or renewals. That is, when we had 
vertising, copies of the INFANTRY JOURNAL were an 
economical and most effective means of obtaining 
new subscribers. But without advertising, a copy of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL is a very expensive way to 
solicit a subseription. Herein lies a problem. The 
maintenance of our subscription list, the gaining as 
subseribers of the new officers who are constantly com- 
ing into the various components of the Infantry, now 
rests with the members already in the Association 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL itself can not go and seek these 
men as in the past. 

On January 1, 1932, the Infantry Association ae- 
quired all the outstanding capital stock of The Infantry 
Journal, Inc., and the Infantry Association is now the 
sole and exclusive owner of The Infantry Journal, Ine 
The history of this transaction goes back to the forma- 
tion of The Infantry Journal, Inc., to be the medium 
for the transaction of the business affairs of the Associa- 
tion. A considerable expansion of business was fore- 
seen and, with proper safeguards, a majority of the 
stock was owned by the National Service Company 
The agreement provided that all this stock might be 
turned back to the Infantry Association if and when 
this step appeared desirable. When the INFANTRY 
JoURNAL lost its advertising any possibility of large 
business expansion of the JouRNAL was automatically 
removed, and likewise there disappeared the principal 
reason for the joint stock ownership. Therefore, the 
Executive Council of the Association and the business 
management both felt it wise to exercise the option and 
transfer all the stock to the ownership of the Infantry 
Association. Under the agreements and contracts whic! 
have covered this transfer the assets of The Infantry 
Journal, Inc., will equal or exeeed its liabilities, and 
included in the assets is a reserve to meet unexpired 
subscriptions. This reserve amounts to approximately 
$9,000. Financial statements of the Infantry Associa- 
tion and of The Infantry Journal, Inc., are not com 
pleted. They will be published in the March-April 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

There is no change in the method of operating the 
business for 1932 from that of 1931, except that the 
Infantry Association now completely controls The In- 
fantry Journal, Ine. 

The affiliation of the INFANTRY JoURNAL with the 
Coast ARTILLERY JOURNAL and its association with the | 
CavALrRyY JOURNAL have brought advantages and econo- 
mies. The JourNAL has gained in interest and breadth 
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For this coming year cooperation is especially valu- 
ible, because of the loss of the essential revenue 
formerly gained from advertising. The business man- 
agement by the National Service Company will pro- 
vide mutual benefits and economies which should prove 
important advantages. 

An important service of the Association is the pro- 
vision of books which will be of advantage to the In- 
fantry Arm of the service and to the National Defense. 
The publications which the INFANTRY JOURNAL provides 
are of very great value to the infantry, and are excellent 
works. Such profit as is made from these sales is used 
to subsidize the magazine. Of course, the depression 
has affected the market for these books, and in conse- 
quence every ingenious ecenomy has been planned for 
the coming year, and it is believed that these economies 
have been adjusted sufficiently to meet any reduction 
of revenue which might reasonably be expected to take 
place. 

The service to members rendered by the Association 
covers a wide field, and frequent letters attest the ap- 
preciation of our members for what the Association has 
done for them. In the past year the successive secre- 
taries have responded to some 1,500 personal requests 
from members of the Association. 

Facing the future, the Association relies on the 
strong backing the members are giving it. An increase 
in our membership and in our subscribers during this 
past trying year is definite evidence that the Infantry 
rallied to the support of the JouRNAL in its difficulties. 
The consistent and continuous support of the Associa- 
tion and the JourNAL by the members and Branch 
Associations is the real guarantee for our future. It 
was this same support, in season and out of season, 
which built up the Association and the JouRNAL. We 
know we shall have that same support this year and in 
the years to come. It is concerted responsibility of 
this nature which typifies the Infantry and the In- 
fantry spirit. 


The Infantry Association 


Nominations for Officers for 1933 


To: All Branch Associations of the United States In- 
fantry Association, and to All Active 
Identified with Branch Associations. 
The President of the United States Infantry As 

sociation hus. pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 


Members not 


stitution, appointed the following Nominating Com- 
mittee, none of whom are members of the Executive 


Council, to prepare a ticket for officers of the Associa- 
tion. 
Colonel Fred W. Bugbee, Infantry 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. White, Infantry 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, Infantry 
Major Gilbert R. Cook, Infantry 
Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry 
Captain William C, DeWare, Infantry 
Ist Lieutenant John G. Hill, Infantry 
Ist Lieutenant Edward J. Walsh, Infantry 
2nd Lieutenant Forrest Caraway, Infantry 


(Tanks) 


You are invited to submit nominations for officers 
of the United States Infantry Association effective 
1933 for a two year term. The positions to be filled 
are: Vice-President, and five Members of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Eligibility. ‘*The 
be elected from among the 
aetin on” 


Executive Council * * * shall 
Active Members of the 
least six of the members of 
the Executive Council shall be Infantry officers on ae- 
tive duty.’’ (Constitution, Article VI, Section 3.) 

Nominations should be addressed to and must reach 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Infantry Association 
by June 1, 1932. Nominations should be marked on 
the outside of the envelope, ‘‘ Attention of Nominating 
Committee.”’ 

The Constitution, by this method of nomination, 
assures each Branch and member a voice in nominating 
officers for the Association. 


Association 


Geo. S. Srmmonps, T. J. Camp, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. A., Major, Infantry, 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
~~" Ke 
MEMBERSHIP 


‘*The Association shall consist of Active Members, 
Associate Members, and Honorary Members. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Active 
Members: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; general officers, active or retired, of the 
Army of the United States; commissioned officers of 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of 
the United States who were ever commissioned in the 
Infantry Arm. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be As- 
sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Army of the United States 


(not ineluded in preceding paragraph), of the United 
States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced course 
of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 
course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in 
terest in Preparedness for the National Defense, 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Hon- 
orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 
services to the Association, or who have otherwise at- 
tained distinction, that deserves recognition by the 
Association.’’ 
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Contrasts of 1931—Mobility or Stagnation’ 


By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, British Army 


HE Army exercises of 1931 were remarkable for 

two extreme contrasts. And were, in conse- 

quence, the most illuminating since the war. The 
first picture was seen in August, when the atmosphere 
of another August, seventeen years ago, was re-created 
at Aldershot by the mobilization of the Ist Division 
(less one infantry brigade) at war strength. 

The primary idea underlying this mobilization was 
that of seeing what reductions could be made in the 
stores and equipment carried with units, as a means 
of improving the mobility of the division. But its 
immobility was the ultimate lesson of the mobilization. 

It may be true that imagination and calculation 
could have provided an approximate answer on all 
save the most detailed questions. But as with a car, so 
with an army—the most thorough of makers’ tests is 
not an adequate substitute for the service test which 
comes when a model is placed in the hands of the 
ordinary user. Moreover, the test mobilization had a 
psychological result too marked to be missed. I am 
not referring here to the spirit of the troops under 
trying conditions, and the striking way in which men 
of different units merged in composite battalions. 
But the test brought home to officers the unwieldy 
bulk and complexity of a division as at present con- 
stituted. 

Four years of siege warfare, coupled with the nat- 
ural growth of needs and invention, converted the sol- 
dier into a living Christmas tree, and the military 
unit into a superpantechnicon. After the war the 
trumpet-call of ‘‘back to open warfare’’ did not avail 
to reduce these immovable walls of Jericho. Some- 
thing was done to lighten the load on the soldier and 
on the horse—by transferring it to his transport. But 
this meant inerease of transport. Even if the indi- 
vidual soldier can march a little easier, his effective 
rate of movement is governed by the seale of his move- 
ment in mass—by the size of the column, the possi- 
bility of handling it, and its vulnerability to inter- 
ference. 

The problem has been partly obseured since the 
war by the skeleton size of units when taking part in 
peace time maneuvers, and the fractional proportion 
of transport therein employed. It needed a mobiliza- 


*It is expected that the Army Quarterly (British) will publish 


concurrently this article written by an outstanding advocate of 


mechanization. 


tion to lift the veil, and to foeus attention on the 
urgent need for reducing mass to manageability. Much 
of the superfluous fat is undoubtedly caused by the 
military tendency to provide for every contingency. 
Possibilities too easily come to be regarded as proba- 
bilities, and luxuries as necessities. It is an old, old 
story—a case of fatty degeneration. 

Thus did the armies of 18th Century Europe swell 
until dispersed by the ragged but mobile mobs of the 
French Revolution. Thus likewise, did the armies 
in the American Civil War grow stagnant from their 
own bulk until Sherman showed the way back to mobil- 
ity by a ruthless scrapping of transport and equipment. 
It may not be possible for the modern British Army 
to contemplate such reliance on ‘“‘living on the coun 
try,’’ but something must be scrapped in the Sherman 
spirit if that army is ever to move. And it is inter- 
esting to note that this 1931 experiment seems to have 
had its germ in a proposal that the year’s training 
should take the form of a ‘‘Sherman march.’’ In a 
characteristically watered form that was the purpose 
expressed in the Ist Division ‘‘trek.’’ 

Preliminary analysis of the problem brought to light 
some curious facts. It was found that since pre-Boer 
war days units had been dragging round with them 
a fortnight’s supply of various consumable stores. 
And, presumably through oversight, this burden on 
transport had continued during the static warfare of 
1914-18, in spite of the ease with which replenishment 
could have been made by motor transport. Again, 
in the process of removing weight from the cavalry- 
man, his emergency or ‘‘iron ration’’ was transferred 
to the transport, which was actually carrying his 
next day’s ordinary rations! An infantry battalion, 
also, still carries with it twelve miles of telephone cable. 

The post-war state of the division can, indeed, be 
summed up as a case for ‘‘slimming’’ treatment. Cure 
has, in part, been delayed because of tardiness in ex- 
ploiting the increased mobility provided by motor ve- 
hicles. So long as the Army was dependent on horse 
transport a division was compelled to drag an endless 
tail of vehicles around with it, to meet not only its 
immediate necessities put possible contingencies. But 
the speed and range of motor transport make it pos- 
sible to bring forward stores from. rail-head as and 
when required. 
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Hence it is practicable to reduce the number of lor- 
ries (trucks) that actually accompany the division. 
And this the authorities have now done. They have 
also substituted 3-ton six-wheelers for light lorries in 
the divisional train. This substitution combined with 
the elimination of stores allowed the number of vans 
and lorries to be brought down from some seven hun- 
dred to about five hundred. The course of the ‘‘mobil- 
ized’’ exercise, although cut short by General Rain, 
seems to have satisfied most people that the reduced 
seale of the divisional transport was practicable. 

In contrast, attention was forcibly focussed on the 
truth that the real movement problem, and the danger 
of congestion, lies within the fighting body of the 
division. And that it is due to a superabundance of 
cumbersome horse traction, if also to an overload of 
equipment. How many people realize that a division 
still includes some 5,500 horses and mules and some 
740 horse-drawn vehicles? The disadvantages of. this 
incubus were vividly brought out during the exercise. 

Previous to it, an astonishing misconception of its 
meaning became current, even among soldiers, and was 
due apparently to a misleading explanation being im- 
parted to the press. For the test was spoken of as 
an attempt to solve the difficulties, especially the con- 
gestion, that had been introduced by mechanization! 
One even heard it said that the difficulty of moving 
a modern division was due to its mechanization. This 
naive comment ignored the fact that, apart from the 
rear services, only a few fragments of the division were 
as yet motorized. Among them was one motorized in- 
fantry brigade signal section, and one motorized field 
company of engineers, the latter a striking example of 
successfully applied mechanization. But how few were 
these ‘‘modernities!”’ 

Thus when the mobilized division marched out from 
Aldershot the first real impression—it seemed a sur- 
prise to many spectators—was how little the division 
had changed since the war. One watched the same 
interminable chain of foot-slogging men, interspersed 
with horse-drawn limbers and carts. The most visible 
differences were supplementary without being novel 
the addition of a brigade of light artillery and of a 
divisional cavalry regiment. These have contributed 
to increase the road space occupied by the division 
from some fifteen miles before the war to nearly twenty 
miles. 





Thus it was natural that all observers should be 
struck by the immense length of the columns. Twelve 
years had passed and memories had faded since bat- 
talions half a mile long had been seen on the march. 
And half this space is occupied by horsed limbers, 
cookers and carts. If bombed from the air or fired 
on by tanks, the men in the column might seatter and 
re-form—with a loss of time. Horsed limbers cannot. 
A chain that has such rigid links is perilously inflex- 
ible under modern conditions. Even greater was the 
impression of cumbrous bulk made by horse-drawn 
divisional artillery, each battery of six guns, and each 
brigade stretching well over a mile. But they at least 
did not look so anachronistic as the field companies of 
engineers, marching on, their feet—so as to be sure, 
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as cynic or realist might say, of arriving late an 
tired at any emergency point where their service. 
might be needed, 

‘*So you’ve come to see the old-fashioned Army? 
a staff acquaintance remarked to me. It seemed to me 
that an answer of symbolical fitness was, at that m 
ment, supplied by the appearance of an ice-cream bar- 
row bearing the legend ‘‘Stop me,’’ which was being 
pushed by a boy, on foot, in front of the column. But 
the ‘‘gradualness’’ of military progress was to be even 
more vividly illustrated by a subsequent procession of 
the lumbering old horse-ambulances which constitute 
my first childhood recollection of the Boer War. | 
presume they had been unearthed from a military mu- 
seum to take part in this 1931 mobilization. 

Meantime, above the columns, serenely sailed flights 
of aircraft, taking photographs of the points where 
in war bombs would have been dropped. They had 
plenty to photograph. For the columns, each originally 
seven to eight miles long, soon began to stretch out 
but not with elasticity. The steep gradients of the 
Hog’s Back were the cause of ‘‘echoing’’ hitches which 
brought out the difficulties inherent in the mass of 
animal transport, even when free from the enemy’s 
intervention. 

But the delays gave one leisure to look overhead 
and to think ahead. Then one’s eyes came down to 
the ground—to the interminable columns with their 
mass of men and horse-drawn vehicles, slowly winding 
along the road. The sight gave one a shock when one 
thought of the development of new means of inter- 
ference—not only air bombers, but tanks and motor 
guerrillas. How thoroughly did it so seem to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff in 1927, when he de- 
clared that ‘‘crowds of men are out of place on the 
battlefield’’ in the face of such weapons. ‘‘ Think 
again of the result of the destruction of their com- 
munications and supplies!”’ 

In the years since then we have seen infantry forces 
repeatedly, paralyzed, even under peace conditions, by 
the mere presence of such menaces. To move at all 
they have to take infinite precautions. In war, what is 
now a snail’s pace would become full-stop—and dead- 
lock. And, while we have witnessed the growing moral 
and mobile domination of aircraft, tanks, and motor- 
cars, we have not seen the effect of another war-time 
check—mustard-gas. It is well to recall that the 
C. 1. G.S. said, ‘‘I don’t see how, in modern warfare, 
we shall be able to use enormous numbers of men and 
horses if mustard gas is employed to the extent that | 
imagine it will be.”’ 

The truth is that a large foree of foot troops will 
not be able to arrive anywhere in the time available. 
Yet these crowds of men and horses still make up the 
bulk of the army, and have not been cut down to pro- 
vide the money for less impotent types of foree. 

After the mobilization a failure to recognize the 
facts is unlikely to remain a check or excuse. For 
I have never heard such coneordance in criticism as 
oceurred among the soldiers who watched it. The call 
for reform and progress seemed as universal as it was 
urgent. The pity is that the awakening waited until 
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» year when an economic crisis has not only made 
mney tight, but curtailed the latitude in apportion- 
¢ what there is. 

(‘nfortunately, one now hears the argument that the 

litary need to replace man-power by machine power 
uust yield to the need of keeping soldiers in employ- 
vent. The practical reply would seem to be that 
even the dole is but a fraction of what an infantry 
soldier costs the hard-pressed finances of the country. 
\nd all infantry beyond the proportion who can be 
provided with, and backed by, up-to-date armament 
are militarily superfluous. They are, indeed, merely 
, present charge and a potential pension increase 
of the national debt in case of war. 

As for the proportion of infantry who remain, and 
are worth keeping, it is inconceivable that they will 
march on foot as a normal thing. Those who are used 
as guards and garrisons would be brought forward to 
their posts by rail or ’bus. The ‘‘light infantry’’ re- 
quired for mobile operations need special transport 
and training. I foresee such units being made up of 
a proportion of motor machine gunners in little ar- 
moured carriers, a larger proportion of skirmishers 
in ‘‘baby’’ cars and a reserve in six-wheeled lorries 
or "busses. 

The still prevailing practice of mixing motor ve- 
hicles and marching men in the same column obstructs 
mobility, increases wear and tear, and wastes petrol 
(gas)—with consequent waste of public money. And 
the present numerical strength of battalions is not 
attuned to the development of light machine guns and 
automatic rifles. Motorized battalions could, with 
advantage, be half the present strength in men. 


As for the training of such modern infantrymen, 
the guerrilla exercises carried out by the Guards’ 
Brigade and some of the London Territorials this year 
not only relieved a season that was rather drab tac- 
tically, but pointed the rational and natural way to 
develop a ruseful and resourceful type of men. Such 
exercises call on and develop the intelligence neces- 
sary to combat machine-gun nests. I have long argued 
that a course of guerrilla warfare would be the best 
means of teaching tactics. It was left for the Guards 
to prove it. Their schemes in the Vale of White Horse 
were designed to revive the characteristic nature of 
British warfare, and to cure the ‘‘tactical arthritis’’ 
which is a consequence of a too long and too slavish 
practice of continental methods. 

These methods, for all their technical thoroughness, 
tend to mould commanders into cogs of the machine. 
The need today is to breed tacticians. While it is 
unlikely that any future Continental war will see 
““masses’’ of the 1914-1918 type functioning effectively, 
it is still less likely that, even if such warfare were 
possible, it would fit the military problems and possible 
expeditions which lie on our Army’s horizon. In a 
“‘mass’’ army it suffices if brigade and battalion com- 
manders are competent military foremen, but for the 
“British style’’ of warfare we want everyone of them 
to be capable of acting on his own—to be, if possible, 
a potential Wellington or Clive. 
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But the greatest contrast to the negative lessons of 
the Ist Division mobilization came through the posi- 
tive experience of the ‘‘Ist Brigade Royal Tank 
Corps.”’ The formation and first trial of a complete 
brigade of tanks under Brigadier C. Broad provided 
the brightest spot of the military year. One ean only 
hope that it is a first instalment of that progress fore- 
cast by the C.1.G.S. in 1927 when he spoke of creat- 
ing “‘armoured divisions,’’ and declared them to be 
the only means of making mobility possible on the 
battlefield, and ‘‘to revive the possibility of the art 
of generalship.’’ With all the weight of his authority 
he then declared that the human race would not again 
stand such losses as accrued in the last war, and that 
civilization itself would go to pieces if a war was fought 
on similar lines. 

Those who have long urged the formation of an all- 
armored foree, freed of old-style impedimenta and 
given scope to practice mobile or, better still, ‘‘ Mongol”’ 
tactics, had their long-awaited justification last Sep- 
tember. The exercises proved the most significant ex- 
periment since the war; indeed, in all tactical experi- 
ment since Sir John Moore created the Light Brigade 
for the struggle against Napoleon. The Imber Area 
may take its place with Shorneliffe Camp as a land- 
mark in the history of the British Army. Indeed, with 
all sobriety one can go further in suggestion. For 
just as the Imber plateau stretches wider and higher 
than the Shorncliffe plateau, so may the tacties tried 
there—in affecting the future of armies and of land 
warfare. 

Armored mobility was at last applied in a true way- 
fitted to its nature. In previous years there has been 
a tendency to rely on armor to cover any frontal 
bludgeon stroke, as a guarantee against having to 
pay the price of one’s folly. This year armor was 
simply utilized as an additional security to the value 
of speed—to the power, which a tank force possesses, 
of swiftly cireling round any strongly held position 
and piercing its weakest spots. Nor was that all. For 
the key idea of the new tank tacties became that of 
*‘indirect approach.’’ And this was not simple, but 
cunningly compound. The light tanks—small, nimble, 
and hard to hit—always sought to ‘‘draw’’ the enemy 
by approaching from an unexpected direction. And 
when their stings had drawn the enemy’s muzzles in 
one direction, the medium tank punch would crash 
home from another direction. 

These mixed tactics are helped by a mixed com- 
position of tank units down to the company. The new 
tank brigade comprised one light tank battalion and 
three ‘‘mixed’’ battalions, each made up of three 
mixed companies and a section of close support tanks. 
For an innovation this year, which one has long advo- 
cated, was that the company should combine both me- 
dium and light tanks—a section of five medium, and 
one of seven light tanks. 

If such a mixture has a naval aspect, suggesting a 
squadron of battleships with its attendant destroyers, 
it has a ‘‘Mongol’’ ancestry. The combination makes 


possible the distracting and paralyzing tacties by which 
Genghis Khan’s incomparably mobile horsemen tri- 
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umphed over the solid battle-arrays of medieval Asia 
and Europe. 

Yet less imagination is needed to see a modern paral- 
lel than to conjure up the rest. Even though there 
were marked differences, there was a fundamental sim- 
ilarity between the maneuvers of this brigade of ‘‘land- 
ships’’ and those of a battle fleet at sea. At Imber we 
truly saw the first ‘‘fleet exercises’’ of the Royal Tank 
Corps. 

The parallel became vivid not only in some of the 
formations which the tanks adopted, but also in the 
way they were controlled and maneuvered as a unity 
by wireless and flag signals. A new and simple two- 
letter code had been devised, and orders for maneuver 
were given by it either through the display of com- 
binations of two flags, one above the other, or by wire- 
lessing the two letters in Morse. These signals cov- 
ered a remarkably comprehensive range of orders. 
And they were supplemented by the radio telephony 
with which the tanks were fitted. 

The tanks maneuvered either in close or open order. 
In close order there was 25 yards interval between the 
tanks. In open, or fighting, order the intervals be- 
tween medium tanks were doubled, and one saw the 
light tanks of each company move out to ‘protection 
stations.”’ ~ 

There was a peculiarly strong flavor of Mongol battle 
drill in two ‘of the swift maneuvers that were made 
at ‘‘signal-notice. A particular pair of flags were 
shown which meant ‘‘single flank attack’’; thereupon 
the medium section circled round to strike the enemy’s 
flank, covered during its move by one light sub-section, 
while the rest of the light section pinned the enemy 
with fire from its original position. Another pair of 
flags meant ‘‘double flank attack’’; this time the bulk 
of the light section would move off to strike the oppo- 
site flank to that which the medium section was at- 
tacking. 


The brigade training opened with a series of five 
exercises, each of which was carried out by the dif- 
ferent battalions in turn. The opening feature of each 
exercise was in itself so novel as to grip one’s atten- 
tion, for it revealed a new system of ‘‘leadership’’ that 
had been devised. The brigadier had as assistants, 
besides a brigade major and an orderly officer, three 
**field officers,’’ who acted in a way similar to Na- 
poleon’s expert aides-de-camp—and were mounted in 
light tanks. During the immediate advance to the 
battlefield the brigadier went ahead accompanied by 
two of these field officers and by the battalion com- 
manders—all in tanks. Behind came a second party 
of tanks containing two company commanders from 
each battalion. Third came the brigade mass, which 
was temporarily commanded by the remaining field 
officer. 

When the brigadier had made his reconnaissance 
and issued his orders, indicating the ‘‘ brigade center 
line of attack,’’ the battalion commanders would track 
away in their tanks to reconnoiter and choose their 
own center lines. Meantime one of the field officers 
who accompanied the brigadier would drive back to 
take over the brigade mass and lead it forward, bring- 
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ing it up at right angles to the chosen brigade cenj or 
line. As the mass of tanks came up one saw the cor- 
pany commanders drive into position at the head of 
their companies and lead these along their respective 
lines. 

The whole process went with a swing, and the tanks 
avoided any halt under fire. It was an extraordinary 
vision of the new warfare, if it also recalled the remote 
past, when knights in armor pranced and caracoled 
at the head of their mailed ‘‘battles.’’ The likeness 
was increased by the parti-colored signal flags which 
fluttered from the lance-like masts of the commander's 
tanks. But it was far less obvious than the marshall- 
ing of medieval chivalry must have been. These modern 
mail-clad knights not only move faster and waste less 
time than their ancestors, but are now growing skilled 
in using ground as cover. 

The first of the exercises was really a test of such 
‘*orounderaft’’ each battalion in turn moving in close 
order under cover of a ridge, and making changes of 
direction in order to avoid both impassable ground and 
hostile shell fire—the latter represented by blue screens 
and smoke puffs. Finally, the battalion had to cross 
the ridge in view of the enemy, changing its formation 
to reduce its vulnerability. Rapid execution of these 
various changes was the keynote of the exercise. 

The second was a more advanced test, covering the 
deployment for battle. In the third we saw a normal 
type of maneuver attack—against the artillery area 
of an enemy force. For against an enemy in position 
his artillery is now taken as the natural target of a 
tank punch rather than his infantry, who being spread 
out along a front presumably dotted with anti-tank 
guns, form a relatively unprofitable object to strike. 
The guiding principle is to strike in against the rear 
of the artillery area, or the administrative area, after 
a quick move round the enemy’s flank. Even if the 
guns are turned in time to meet the indirect approach 
of this menace, there is no guarantee that they will 
be able to stem the steel attack. For it is this grimly 
playful way of the nimble and relatively invisible light 
tanks to draw the enemy’s fire just before the massive 
medium tanks debouch from a different direction and 
sweep down on the guns. From what I heard, artil- 
lery experts are of opinion that, having turned once, 
it would hardly be possible for the guns to make a 
fresh turn in time. 

In the fourth exercise, the tanks were set a harder 
and more complex problem.. It was assumed that the 
enemy had been able to spare enough anti-tank guns 
from his front to put a sereen of them round his 
artillery area. The anti-tank machine-gun is certainly 
a more dangerous obstacle than the field-gun. It is 
easier to conceal; its fire is harder to spot and more 
easily switched in a new direction. There is, however, 
some compensation in the fact that its sting is less 
fatal. And the gun is hard to move—unless it be 
mounted in a tank. The best antidote certainly lies 
in the light tank. For this offers only a small target 
and it is far more agile than the anti-tank gun; its two- 
man erew enjoy the protection of armor, while the 
crew of the anti-tank gun are exposed. 
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On these considerations the new ‘‘anti-anti-tank- 
oun’? taeties are based. A few scattered guns can 
asily be overrun by a tank force in its unward surge. 
If there is a thick screen of them they have to be 
tackled more warily. In country where cover is good 
and fields of fire limited the light tanks may be counted 
on to earry out the ‘‘sweeping’’ task, stealing upon 
the guns unseen, and smothering them with bursts of 
fire from various directions. But in open country, 
with its long fields of fire, a more methodical process 
may be necessary. 

The key principle is to approach from an unexpected 
quarter, so that the anti-tank guns have to shift their 
position—and thus disclose themselves. 

In the actual exercise witnessed, the enemy artillery 
area was covered by a five-mile semi-circle of anti-tank 
guns west of Imber. The light battalion of the tank 
brigade was assumed already to have cleared the north- 
west fringe, on Summer Down, of this anti-tank screen. 
The leading mixed battalion had moved up, and was 
lying in wait behind the shelter of the ridge. Its com- 
mander, according to the new system, was on ahead 
in his tank, accompanying the brigadier. 

He now received orders to attack and clear the south- 
western sector of the enemy’s anti-tank screen, with 
the help of an additional light company. The way 
would then be open for the mass of the brigade. to be 
launched into the enemy’s artillery area from the rear. 

At 2:07 P.M. the brigadier’s tank had roared up. 
At 2:10 P.M. his orders had been issued, and a field 
officer was dashing back in a tank to fetch the lead- 
ing battalion. Meantime the battalion commander sur- 
veyed the ground and decided on his plan. 

The co-operating light company was to circle out to 
the south-west across the low spurs, draw the enemy’s 
fire, and pelt him in return. The leading mixed com- 
pany was to strike in from W.N. W. behind the ridge 
and sweep astride the back of the chain of guns. The 
second would follow it, but turn south down the first 
spur. The third company would in turn sweep down 
the next spur, while the second company was rallying 
ready to descend a farther spur. 

At 2:15 P. M. these orders had been given. A few 
minutes later the battalion appeared in sight, deploying 
for action. At 2:26 P. M. the leading company had 
launched the attack. The close-support tanks followed 
on the heels of the mediums, and fired smoke-shell to 
“‘blanket’’ the more distant guns while the nearer ones 
were being dealt with. A fresh mixed company was 
then launched through at a fresh angle to smash the 
rear links in the anti-tank chain. 

On such combination of tank-types and on instinctive 
co-operation between sub-units success would depend in 
war. That co-operation will be the fruit partly of 
trained initiative and partly of a battle-drill that re- 
vives the Mongol method. 

In the fifth exercise the tanks were given the task 
of attacking a marching enemy column. As the last 
of the series, this was presumably regarded as the most 
advanced and difficult test of maneuver. It may have 
been the most difficult maneuver, but it was certainly 
not the hardest practical problem to solve—and would 
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One had to reeall the recent march of 
the mobilized Ist Division near Aldershot, slowly coil 
ing its immense length and swollen bulk along the road, 
to realize what a target is offered by a war-strength 
infantry division. 


not be in war. 


To-day the supposed infantry column was a com- 
paratively small one, generously endowed for its. size 
with anti-tank guns. It was marching south across 
the Plain from Bratton to Heytesbury. The tank bri- 
gade was coming from the east, and its advanced guard 
was checked by a screen of anti-tank guns, only 200 
yards apart, which the marching column had put out 
along a ridge to cover its flank. 

While the tank brigade mass halted behind the next 
ridge the brigadier drove forward in his tank to join 
the light battalion and reconnoiter the situation. Ina 
few minutes he sent back the order, ‘‘ Right encircle’’ 
to the field officer in charge of the brigade mass. He 
then turned northward himself with his tank party and 
headed for a patch of woodland known as Tinkers Firs. 
The brigade mass also changed direction and moved to 
the same hiding place, covered by a company detached 
from the light battalion. The original advance guard, 
staying where it was, now became a flank guard, and 
laid a smoke screen—‘‘an artificial hill’’—to cover the 
encircling maneuver. 

Arrived at Tinkers Firs, the brigadier found he was 
on a line with the tail of the marching column at Bowls 
Barrow. Detaching one of his three mixed battalions 
to attack the screen of anti-tank guns, he promptly led 
the brigade mass in a swift circuit to the north round 
the enemy’s tail, aiming to reach the high ground due 
west of it. 

On reaching this high grcund the brigadier turned 
his tank’s bows to the east, to indicate the new diree- 
tion, and gave the signal ‘‘Open order; attack’’ to his 
leading battalion. Thereby he launched it against what 
had been the far flank, and was still the unguarded 
flank, of the enemy, whose anti-tank weapons would be 
more than fully oceupied in meeting their immediate 
assailants. 

The enemy’s aircraft may have given warning of the 
original approach in time to put out an anti-tank screen, 
and this had been assumed as able to hold up the tank 
advance guard. But having put out the anti-tank guns, 
the enemy could not easily shift them, and the separate 
attack launched against them was caleulated to fix 
them beyond any possibility of such a shift. 

First smothered with smoke and then flailed with 
bullets, it is unlikely that they would either be aware, 
or have a eare, of the remote maneuver being carried 
out by the rest of the tank brigade. For it is one of 
the oldest experiences of war that men who are being 
fired at from close range have eyes only for their imme- 
diate assailants, and do not give a ‘‘tinker’s damn’’ 
about what may be happening elsewhere. 

Tank mobility can exploit this battle-psychology. 
And in any ease infantry cannot change their disposi- 
tions as quickly as tanks can change their direction. 
The master-key with which the tankman may open any 
barred door is his 360 degree range of maneuver. 

A blue and white flag above a forked red flag flut- 
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tered from the mast of the brigadier’s tank—‘‘Open 
order.’’ The signal was repeated—‘‘ Attack.’’ The 
leading tank battalion forthwith bore down on the 
enemy’s defenseless western flank. Two companies ran 
along the edge of the marching column, firing into the 
mass of men, horses and wagons. It was easy to ima- 
gine the confusion, the panic, the stampede that would 
have occurred in real war. 

The medium tanks may sometimes crash through the 
middle of the column, ‘‘pulping’’ it as did the whip- 
pets to the three German battalions they caught at 
Cachy in April, 1918. But one doubts whether such 
shock action could increase the chaos that would be 
caused by a driving storm of bullets at close range. 

The light tanks in any case keep clear of the mélée, 
‘holding the ring,’’ and being ready to deal with any 
anti-tank weapons which may emerge. But it is hardly 
conceivable that even if any were at hand, they could 
be handled amid the confusion. 

The speed with which this wide maneuver was car- 
ried out was most impressive. In the case of that exe- 
euted by the 2nd Bn. R. T.C. the brigadier gave the 
order, ‘‘ Right encirele,’’ at 11:10 A. M. At 12:30 P. 
M. he gave the signal to close. Within one hour and 
twenty minutes the battalion had covered seven miles 
in its two bounds, delivered, and completed its attack. 
A ease of ‘‘quick disposal,’’ if of ‘‘unhappy dispatch”’ 
—for the enemy infantry. 

After completing this series of exercises, three days 
were spent in exercise as a brigade. They began with 
brigade drill—one is tempted to eall it drill by a brigade 
of machine-made Guards. If not always so symmetrical 
as on the Horse Guards Parade, it was far swifter— 
and henee more practical. We had the spectacle of 
one hundred and eighty tanks marching and counter- 
marching, wheeling and deploying, as a single body— 
controlled by a single voice. The brigadier gave his 
successive orders by radio telephony from a tank that 
was sometimes, in the more open maneuvers, a mile or 
more distant from the recipients. Their execution, in 
alacrity and precision, certainly excelled the perform- 
ance of infantry in open battle drill. 

The next brigade exercise comprised a six mile ad- 
vance across country in contact formation, with two 
battalions ‘‘up.’’ After the first bound had been com- 
pleted, and a light tank screen put out beyond, the 
reserve battalion was launched through at a different 
angle against a fresh objective. 

In the third exercise the brigade ‘‘ made rings round”’ 
an infantry column in a literal sense, pinning it from 
the north while they circled round and clove it from 
the south. Inerease of tentacles obviously increases 
the chance of suecessful pinning, and the enemy’s diffi- 
eulty in parrying the eventual thrust. And the pre- 
vailing mist, wherein the tanks were often indistin- 
guishable from bushes, would have put the infantry in 
an even more precarious situation. As the tanks 
emerged from the mist and swept forward the glint of 
the sun on the tracks made an impression for which 
one observer found apt words by quoting what was 
written of a charge of Numidian horse—‘‘the sparkle 
of their spearpoints coming out of the dust.’’ 
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The speed of the onsweep would have been still mo 
impressive if armored machine-gun carriers were n 
still compelled to do duty as light tanks. Suited f 
working with infantry it was a strain on them not on 
to keep up but to keep ahead of this fast moving tar 
force in its rapid bounds across steep spurs and rain- 
sodden ground. Only a bare dozen of the mode: 
Mark II light tanks were available this year, and th 
were used mainly as ‘‘mounts’’ for commanders ai 
liaison officers. With their squat toad-like chassis sur- 
mounted by a high, narrow turret they seem excellent!y 
designed for stealing up behind a bush or erest, and 
‘‘neeping’’ their turret machine-guns over it. To 
watch them sweep forward is to perceive the menace 
of their speed, agility and unobtrusiveness combined, 
to infantry and artillery. They are, in truth, an om- 
inously looming cloud on the horivon of all old style 
forces. 

But for that menace to be fulfilled these new and 
comparatively cheap machines must be provided in sufii- 
cient quantity to form a tactical cloud. In driblets 
they may be merely useful, whereas in a deluge they 
would be decisive. To provide the deluge we must, 
however, face the necessity of finding the money by 
substitution. A light tank with its crew of two men, 
has more fire-power, and far more effective striking 
power than an infantry section. Its annual cost would 
be less than half. 


a 


In quantity of such machines lies one means to dis- 
count the inevitable toll taken by anti-tank guns. The 
other means lies in the reborn Mongol tactics which 
were so well brought out in the exercises. It may be 
said that these exercises were set and selected by the 
Tank Corps. The answer is that they were set to test 
the tank units, and, as designed, were a harder test 
than these would be likely to meet on any battlefield 
of the present or near future. 


At present anti-tank guns are mostly represented by 
green flags—which are cheap to provide and easy to 
wave—whereas an effective weapon, complete with trae- 
tor and ammunition trailer, is an expensive item, and 
far less agile than the light tank. Even if such wea- 
pons were manufactured, I cannot see how any infantry 
division could be provided with enough to form the 
immense circular screen that would be necessary for 
its protection. Taking the march of the mobilized Ist 
Division as an example, a sereen at least thirty miles 
round would be required. This would have to be ex- 
panded considerably if the division had to march on a 
single road, if the columns became strung out, and 
still more if the sereen were extended to embrace the 
routes of supply. 


Now in the test attack on a marching column prac- 
tised by the Tank Brigade, the enemy’s screen was com- 
posed of anti-tank guns spaced at two hundred yards 
interval. On this basis no less than 270 anti-tank guns 
would be required, as a minimum, to be ‘‘in action” 
at any time, with at least as many on ‘‘ wheels’’ to main- 
tain the sereen as it advanced and to provide for econ- 
tingencies. Such figures give some idea of the almost 
insuperable difficulty of protecting a division on the 
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arch against tank attack. Moreover even on such 
. basis the sereen would be but a fragile single line, 

at would stand little chance against a concentrated 

nk punch at any point. Tank mobility provides the 
neans of striking within a few hours at any point on 
the cireumference. It provides a 360 degree choice 
of the point of attack. 

With the development of independent tank forces 
the old linear warfare is replaced by circular warfare. 
‘hus, to sum up, the Tank Brigade, this year, proved 
capable of creating a new system of tactics suited to 
its mobility and promising an effective antidote to any 
immobile anti-tank agents. I have seen the realization 
of a dream and have few criticisms to offer. The tac- 
tics truly fulfilled the Mongol ideal. Perhaps in move- 
ment also, now that order has been obtained, it might 
be possible to go further and develop ‘‘ordered dis- 
order.’’ Officers who flew over the brigade significantly 
said that from the air it made a very visible if fast- 
moving target so long as it kept in drill formations. 
But when the formation broke up as the attack pro- 
gressed the tanks ‘‘simply disappeared’’ from observa- 
tion. The moral would seem to be the cultivation of 
controlled irregularity in the approach as weil as in 
the suecessive wasp-like attacks. 

While ‘‘ variability’’—the power to vary the direction 
of attack—was the dominant feature of the exercises 
carried out by the tanks, their invisibility was scarcely 
less noteworthy. To think of Salisbury Plain is to 
conjure up a picture of country where tanks can move 
fast but ean searcely hide. The picture was contra- 
dicted by the reality. Even though one knew the ex- 
act, and small, area in which they were working, and 
was following them in a ear, it was difficult to locate 
them. Time after time companies of tanks were swal- 
lowed up in some fold of the ground, to emerge snd- 
denly close to their prey. While the noise of their 
tracks gave some warning of their stealthy approach, 
it is a deceptive noise to locate, and the presence of 
so large a number of tanks confuses the listener. 

As for controllability, the progress achieved was re- 
markable when one considers that the new creation was 
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only a few weeks old. 
viously, increase it. 


And further training will, ob- 
But the fact of supreme signifi- 
For a tank brigade 
is the only formation that can, in the strict sense, be 
controlled and maneuvered on the battlefield. With an 
infantry formation, even a local tactical maneuver can 
searcely be accomplished in the day. With a tank bri- 
gade a wide maneuver is a matter of hours only; and a 
local maneuver, of minutes. 

To appreciate what this may mean, let us for once 
lift our thought onto a higher plane than the question 
of tank attack versus anti-tank defense. Let us, in- 
stead, consider the tank as essentially a means of moving 
fire power quickly to any spot, if also of bringing it 
closer to the target than can be risked by weapons 
which are handled by unprotected crews. For this is 
its fundamental value, and would remain, even if an 
omnipotent armor-piercing weapon was invented. An 
old-style unit cannot, as a rule, be expected to make 
more than one attack in a day’s battle, and, once com- 
mitted, cannot be shifted to a different sector. Thus it 
is practically limited to what one may call ‘‘one-point”’ 
use of its fire-power. In contrast, a tank unit is capa- 
ble of a ‘‘several-point’’ use of its fire-power, without 
special strain or risk. The utility of a tank formation, 
such as a brigade, has a similar proportion in compari- 
son with an old-style formation. And this sense of 
proportion ought, therefore, to govern any estimate of 
their respective economic values for military purposes. 

The tank as a ‘‘fire-mover’’ gives a fresh meaning to 
Napoleon’s acute dictum that foree is mass multiplied 
by velocity. This is the true way to caleulate force. 

We must also remember that material effect is multi- 
plied by moral effect, The fact that the tank ean bring 
its fire so quickly to a spot, and from an unexpected 
direction, morally multiplies the value of its fire 
apart from any panic which its ugly appearance may 
Hence the real force innate in tanks is the pro- 
duct of mass, velocity and surprise. They give a com- 
mander the chance of fulfilling in a way hitherto un- 
conceived Forrest’s famous yet simple recipe for sue- 
cess, that of ‘‘gittin’ thar fustest with the mostest’’ 
fire and fear. 


cance comes through comparison. 
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cause. 














Remarks on R.O.T.C. Courses 


By Major General Edward L. King, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, War Department 
General Staff 


HE annual report of the Secretary of War for 
si the year 1930 presents a picture of the condition 

of the R.O. T.C. whieh reflects credit upon all 
who are engaged in its activities. A large measure 
of this credit belongs rightfully to the heads of our 
universities and colleges who have been instrumental 
in making an assured success of this system. How- 
ever, as pointed out in the Secretary’s report, the fact 
that the R.O.T.C. system contains much to the ad- 
vantage of the National Defense should not lead us 
to overlook the limitations which are inherent in this 
and all similar systems. In considering these limi- 
tations it is necessary to keep in mind the primary 
purpose of the endeavors, both of the institutions which 
maintain R.O.T.C. units and of the War Depart- 
ment. It is the primary mission of both to conduct 
the training of the R.O.T.C. students so that they 
will be qualified ultimately as commissioned officers 
in the Reserve. 

The War Department is intensely concerned with 
insuring the fact that this mission of the R. O. T.C. 
is safeguarded at all times. However, it is realized 
that the suecess of this system depends, not so much 
upon an arbitrary set of rules and policies set up by 
the War Department as upon complete accord between 
the institutions and colleges of the land, and the offi- 
cers of the War Department charged by the Secretary 
of War with formulating and supervising the policies 
for the conduct of the R.O.T.C. system. The G-3 
division of the War Department General Staff which 
is charged with formulating policies for the R. O. T. C., 
is sincerely desirous of ascertaining and conforming 
to the desires of the institutions and colleges maintain- 
ing R. 0. T. C. units. Naturally, in a system as large 
as this many divergent ideas are held by the indivi- 
duals concerned with its operation, and only by a spirit 
of compromise and a determination to sacrifice indi- 
vidual ideas to the views of the majority, can the full 
possibilities of this asset to National Defense be de- 
veloped. 

In order to ascertain how successful the R. 0. T. C. 
system has been up to the present time, the Bureau 
of Education and the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College each recently furnished a ques- 
tionnaire to former R. O. T. C. students. Many thou- 
sands of replies were received as a result of these sur- 
veys, and more than ninety per cent of these in each 
case indicated great satisfaction with the R. 0. T.C. 
system, as it is conducted, and with its educational 
value. 

The War Department also conducted a survey dur- 
ing the year 1930 in which the heads of institutions 
and others interested were urged to submit frank criti- 
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cisms and suggestions for the improvement of the 
R.O.T.C. The great majority of the replies received 
by the War Department indicated that no material 
changes are considered necessary or desirable. Such 
divergence of opinion as was indicated in these re- 
plies was principally in regard to the educational value 
of the R.O. T.C. courses. Space will not permit the 
enumeration of all the points raised in these replies, 
but briefly, it may be said that they can be grouped 
roughly into two general classes—one in which the 
institutional heads believe that the educational features 
of the courses should be stressed to a greater extent 
and the other in which it is held that the military 
features are paramount to the educational. The re- 
plies of Dr. Bowman of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. Huliheu of the University of Delaware, re- 
spectively, are typical of the views held by the two 
schools of thought on this subject. 

Dr. Bowman of the University of Pittsburgh, a 
proponent of the necessity for greater stress on the 
educational features of the courses, said in his reply 
to the War Department: 

**The scope of the present prescribed course is not 
commensurate with the educational qualifications of 
the R. O. T. C. students. Raise it by substituting in- 
formative military subjects commensurate with higher 
education in place of the present prescribed elementary 
subjects pertaining to particular branches of the mili- 
tary service.’’ 

On the other hand, Dr. Huliheu of the University 
of Delaware holds that the military features of the 
courses are the more important. He said in his reply: 

‘“‘The fundamental purpose of R.O.T.C. training 
must be kept in view ir considering it from the stand- 
point of education. Its purpose being primarily to 
create Reserve officers * * * the courses involved must 
be principally military. Any effort to make of it a 
direct preparation for the student’s civil career would 
defeat its primary purpose.’”’ 

Let us analyze these two conflicting views. 

Briefly stated, the attitude of the institutions favor- 
ing greater stress on the educational features of the 
R. 0. T.C. courses, of which Dr. Bowman’s reply is 
typical, is that the educational aspect of the military 
objective should be improved. Basically, the govern- 
ing idea which actuates this view results from an effort 
to compare the college courses in general with the 
R. O. T. C. courses. This comparison develops the fact 
that the basic R.O.T.C. course is of a much more 
elementary nature than the corresponding college 
course. However, the fact, which is frequently over- 
looked in this connection, is that no real comparison 
between college and R. O. T. C. courses can be made 
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» the reason that the objectives sought in each 
ise are entirely different. In the first place, college 
work is based upon a twelve-year educational prepara- 
‘ion, whereas there is no prior training whatever for 
the R. O. T. C. basie course. Naturally, therefore, this 
basic course must in many respects correspond to the 
courses in preparatory schools. Furthermore, college 
work is based on the assumption that it will of neces- 
sity be followed by an experience course subsequent 
to graduation, in which the graduate may learn to 
apply his knowledge, whereas the R.O. T. C. courses 
are based on the assumption that there can be, of 
necessity, no subsequent opportunity for the graduate 
to learn to apply his knowledge. In other words, the 
Rk. 0. T.C. course must encompass in military eduea- 
tion a field which in business and professional edu- 
cation is covered by three courses, namely, the prepara- 
tory, the college and the post graduate experience 
When this fact is realized it will become 
readily apparent that the educational features of the 
kr. 0. T. C. course can not be made commensurate to 
any degree with the educational requirements of col- 
lege work. However, that the R. O. T. C. system is a 
factor of value in the educational work of colleges ap- 
pears to be indicated from the following statement 
of Dr. Lord, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University : 

‘*The Vocational Department of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration assists graduates in securing posi- 
tions, introducing them to probable employers. The 
report of that Department for June, 1930, shows that, 
of graduates selected by employers as first choice or 
actually offered positions, only ten per cent of the stu- 
dents who had not taken the Advanced R.O.T.C. 
Course were selected while over seventy-five per cent 
of the students who had taken the Advanced R. O. 
T. C. Course were on this selected list. 

‘This facet may be considered one indication of the 
value of the R.O.T.C. courses as a factor in educa- 
tion.’’ 

Dr. Hogan of Fordham University states: 

“‘The present course is educational, as most of the 
subjects and instruction are useful in training a stu- 
dent’s mind in logical and analytical reasoning.’’ 

It would appear logical then to assume that while 
the R. 0. T.C. course is not comparable to the college 
course as regards advanced educational features, it 
supplements and furthers the educational progress of 
the college student. 

Now let us look at the other view, that the military 
features of the R. O. T. C. courses should be paramount 
to the educational features. This view is based on the 
conception that, upon the outbreak of war, the Reserve 
officer must be competent to assume his duties without 
further training. To achieve this end, the proponents 
of this view hold that the principal effort of the R. O. 
T. C. system should be devoted to producing efficient 
Reserve officers. They realize that there will be no 
time and no personnel available for the further in- 
struction of the R.O.T.C. graduate when an emer- 
geney arises. 

It would appear, therefore, that one of the principal 
matters to be considered by both the institutional heads 


courses. 
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and the War Department is that of reconciling these 
two divergent views. This should not be a very diffi- 
cult matter if the mission of the R. 0. T. C. is remem- 
bered. The War Department and the faculty ideas 
of what constitutes the mission of the R.O. T. C. are 
identical in two respects. Both believe it to be neces- 
sary in the scheme of National Defense for the pro- 
duction of: first, a sufficient number of trained junior 
officers to meet the initial needs of our mobilization 
plan ; second, a large reserve of partially trained, edu- 
cated men, whose training might be quickly completed 
for duty as officers or who may render valuable service 
in noncommissioned grades in the organization and 
training of units in an emergency. From the viewpoint 
of the institutions alone the R.O. T. C. appears to be 
a means of discipline, control and character develop- 
ment considered necessary during the two years in 
which immaturity renders the student a considerable 
problem in psychology, not only to the institution but 
to himself, and, in addition, a means of imbuing the 
student with a sense of responsibility to the nation. 
It is agreed, however, that the mission of the R. O. 
T.C. involves three basic factors—first, that it is a 
means of discipline, control, and character develop- 
ment; second, that it is a means of imbuing the stu- 
dent with a sense of responsibility; and third, that 
it is an agency for the production of Reserve officers. 
To carry out this three-fold mission, both educational 
and military features must be included in the R. O. 
T. C. courses. As at present constituted, the R.O 
T. C. courses appear to be producing satisfactory re- 
sults, and before making any material change in these 
courses, careful consideration must be given to insure 
adherence to the mission of the R. 0. T.C. 

Dr. Crane of the University of Wyoming has sub- 
mitted some excellent suggestions to the War Depart- 
ment for the improvement of the courses. He states: 

““There could well be a revision and rearrangement 
of the theoretical courses, both basic and advanced, but 
as to a change in the contents of the military courses 
I am not prepared to make specific recommendations. ’’ 

He further says that the Infantry program presents 
a scrappy appearance—a lot of parcels lacking integra- 
tion, and recommends a more liberal grouping into 
fewer classifications, adaptable to college divisions of 
the calendar. He also suggests an orientation course. 

The War Department is glad to receive these con- 
structive criticisms, and thanks Dr. Crane and all others 
who submitted replies to the War Department survey 
for their interest. A new tentative program has been 
prepared by the War Department which it is hoped 
will carry out some of these excellent suggestions. 

It is the policy of the War Department to give serious 
consideration to every constructive idea presented for 
the improvement of the R.O.T.C. Two suggestions 
for improvement recently submitted to the War De- 
partment are especially deserving of discussion. These 
were Dr. Crane’s suggestions that the development of 
skill in mechanical action and in the operation of some 
of the weapons as now required im the R.O.T.C. is 
questionable, and Dr. Freeman’s articles in regard to 
specialists. 
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Let us first consider Dr. Crane’s suggestion. Skill 
in mechanical action and in the operation of weapons 
are subjects fundamental to the enlisted man. In time 
of war, each junior Reserve officer will probably be 
given a group of civilians to train in all the details 
of soldiership, including the tactical and technical 
use of all the weapons and instruments in his unit. 
These junior Reserve officers are being trained in the 
R. O. T. C. units of the Nation today, and each must 
be so trained that, if necessity requires, he will be able 
to teach everything that each man in his platoon must 
know. It is for this reason that the War Department 
requires R.O.T.C. students to be instructed in me- 
chanical action and in the operation of weapons. In 
this connection it may be stated that the weapons in 
the hands of the R. O. T. C. today are the same weapons 
as to type and model that are in use by the Regular 
Army, and are the ones which we would probably have 
to use at the outset of any emergency. 

In Dr. Freeman’s articles relative to the training 
of specialists, he expressed the belief that the Basic 
R. O. T. C. course is training as soldiers men who are 
being educated to render more valuable service as 
specialists, in which there existed a vast shortage in 
the World War. He probably did not realize that the 
War Department has developed an efficient classifi- 
cation system that is now prepared to meet mobiliza- 
tion needs for specialists of practically every type. 
Non-military educational and training activities are 
producing all the non-military specialists needed, and 
the R.O.T.C. is producing only sufficient military 
specialists to meet the initial needs of the Army in the 
event of war. 

The War Department is always anxious to receive 
suggestions and criticisms from the universities and 
colleges which are cooperating so splendidly in putting 
over the R. O. T. ©. policy of our Government. Those 
who actively participated in the preparation for and 
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the conduct of our forees in the World War have a 
deep appreciation for the officer who is a man of action, 
as well as a student of his profession. In our deep 
desire to obtain for our Officers’ Reserve educated men 
eapable of leading in times of stress, we may be prone 
to lean a little more than is essential to practical, as 
eontrasted to theoretical, instruction. However, our 
R. 0. T. C. graduate will, through the medium of his 
general educational training, acquire that mental de. 
velopment which will enable him to arrive at sound 
solutions of the problems with which he will be con- 
fronted. The primary purpose of the R.O.T.C. is 
to teach the practical application of such reasoning to 
war conditions which demand rapid conclusions and 
immediate positive action. If our armies are to be led 
to success with the maximum effectiveness and the mini- 
mum loss, our leaders must be positive, forceful men 
of action as well as accurate, rapid thinkers. Balane- 
ing these considerations one against another, our 
courses should consist in the main of the practical 
application of the theory of military science and the 
leadership of men. These are considered vital ele. 
ments in the training of combat officers. 

In studying the material submitted in response to 
the War Department’s request for constructive criti- 
cism of the conduct of the R.O. T. C., it was partien- 
larly gratifying to learn in what high esteem our off- 
cers are held by the personnel of these institutions. 
While the success of each unit depends largely upon 
the support it receives from institutional authorities, 
the degree of such support and the development of real 
and enduring efficiency depend upon the qualities of 
tact, efficiency and leadership of the Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 

Again, I desire to reiterate that the War Department 
is glad to meet any suggestions relative to changes made 


necessary by local conditions provided the mission of 


the R.O.T.C. is safeguarded. 
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The New Infantry Drill and the R.O.T.C. 


By Frank Lee Beals, Major, U. S. Army, Retired 


“*T am heartily in favor of the new drill. Simplicity is the basis of all sound procedure 
The favorable criticisms in Major Beals’ article I find sound, the 


egy. 


from combat to strat 


unfavorable criticisms unsound. At 


most 


least one of the great armies of the World has been using approximately this proposed system of drill for years and 
has found it most satisfactory. Ever since the war, I, myself, have thought that our infantry should be organized into 


combat groups which march towards the enemy abreast of each other in single file 
individual group deploying on its leader. 
‘*T can see no reason why discipline should be adversely affected by simplicity. 


central group, the 


wars mainly with recruits. 
infantry.’’ 


FRANK PARKER, Major General, U. 8. 


HE July-August (1931) issue of the INFANTRY 

JOURNAL contained an article by Captain J. Law- 

ton Collins, Infantry, under the caption: ‘‘A 
New Infantry Drill,’’ and this article formed the basis 
for a complete revolution in drill in the R. O. T. C. 
Unit of the Chicago Public High Schools. The article 
mentioned contained the outline of a drill for infantry 
so new and progressive, so sensible, so apparently de- 
sirable that it was given immediate consideration and 
a try-out to ascertain if it could be adapted to the 
training of high school boys. The opportunity for the 
bexperiment was immediately available as the Summer 
eamp of the Chicago Public Schools, Camp Roosevelt, 
was in session. The drill was first tried out by a com- 
pany, and, after three days, the degree of mastery on 
the part of the boys involved was so excellent that all 
organizations in camp were required to employ it. 
The experiment in camp did not extend beyond the 
formations and movements outlined in Captain Collins’ 
article, but the results were so satisfactory that a re- 
quest for authority to employ the new drill in the 
Chicago High Schools R.O.T.C., during the school 
year, 1931-32, was submitted to the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Sixth Corps Area. The request was ap- 
proved and the new drill has been in use since schools 
opened in September. 

The camp experiment, however, had shown that some 
changes in the drill, as worked out at Fort Benning, 
would have to be made in order to adapt it to high 
school needs and conditions. 

The Chicago Unit is composed of twenty high schools 
and one junior college, with a total R. O. T. C. enroll- 
ment of 5,371 students. The enrollment in the differ- 
ent schools varies, and the space available for drill is 
not the same in any two schools. It was necessary, 
therefore, to provide for a complete reorganization of 
the Cadet Corps; in other words to perfect an organi- 
zation adapted to the requirements of the new drill. 
This was done at the beginning of the present school 
year in the month of September. The infantry section 
became the cadet platoon and the infantry platoon the 
cade+ company. 

Some instructors are enthusiastically in favor of the 
new drill, and others are opposed to it. Their views 
are interesting and they are offered for consideration. 


, deployment to be made on the 


History shows that we fight our 


The simpler the instruction can be made the better will be the combat efficiency of our 


Army Commanding Sixth Corps Area 


The names of the instructors are withheld, as they 
were asked to give free and frank expression to their 
opinions—such opinions to be based on the results of 
their experiences with the new drill. Their reae- 
tions have been consolidated in two reports, the first 
favorable and the second unfavorable. 
structors were unfavorable. 
able to the new drill follow: 

Advantages: 

(a) The new drill meets the needs of infantry 
training. 

(b) It has sufficient disciplinary value to make it 
desirable. 

(ec) It is easier to learn than the old drill with its 
complicated squad movements. 

(d) It arouses and maintains interest. 

(e) Less time is required for a satisfactory drill 
because the new drill is easier to learn and this allows 
more time for training in other subjects. 

(f) It permits more rapid deployment and assembly. 

(g) It permits deployment for attack without con- 
fusion. 

(h) It is more flexible as the 
creased or decreased easily. 

(i) It integrates close and extended order drill. 

(j) The organization is more compact, since there 
are no blank files and no file closers. 

(k) It makes an impressive formation for review. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) It is an awkward formation 
stack arms or to pitch shelter tents. 

The cadets fall into one of four groups: 


Only two in- 
The views of those favor- 


front may be in- 


from which to 


1. Cadets who have had two or more years of drill. 

2. Cadets who have had one year of drill. 

3. Cadets with one semester’s drill. 

4. Cadets who have had no drill. 

Cadets in the first and second groups mastered the 
new drill, including extended order and antiaircraft 
formations, in three forty-five minute drill periods. 
Those included in the third group required six drill 
periods for mastery. Cadets in the fourth group had 
eight periods devoted to the school of the soldier, and, 
following this, they mastered the technique of the new 
drill in the same number of periods as did group three, 
i. @., Six periods. 
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After six weeks of training cadets of groups two and 
four were mixed indiscriminately and an effort made 
to distinguish between them at drill. No appreciable 
difference could be observed. 

Individuals stand out more prominently in the new 
type organization than in the old, and it is felt that 
this more than offsets any lack of disciplinary value 
in the new drill. It is not contended that a disci- 
plined cadet can be turned out in the short time that 
it takes for him to master the drill. 

In fact, all of the instructors on duty with the Chi- 
eago High Schools, with two exceptions, express about 
the same views. They have weleomed the new drill as 
a relief to themselves and to their students. The views 
of the two who look upon the new drill with disfavor 
are interesting. They are as follows: 


Advantages: 


(a) It meets the needs of infantry training for 
combat, provided no need is felt for discipline that is 
more or less automatic. 

(b) It can be used to move recruits from place to 
place. 

(ec) It is excellent for teaching the facings at halt, 
and marching. 

(d) It is easier to see mistakes in the manual of 
arms. 


(e) It should be used for the first two months of 
R. 0. T. C, training. 


Disadvantages: 


(a) It most emphatiaclly does not possess sufficient 
disciplinary value to make it desirable. 


Reasons: 


(a) Discipline is something ground into the soul 
by a series of exercises sufficiently complicated to com- 
pel alertness until action becomes semi-automatic. 

(b) Exactness and precision in a large number of 
drills must precede the discipline that enables a group 
of soldiers to maintain cohesion under the stress of fire. 

(ec) Extended order, and that is all the new drill is, 
is recognized as breaking down qualities necessary to 
the soldier. Hence all extended order is to be followed 
by close order drill. (I. D. R.) 

(d) Its lack of variety destroys the interest that 
is the true base of all discipline and smartness. 

(e) The new drill is easier to learn than the old. 
The new drill is mental pap fit for the dullest recruit. 
But what would that dull recruit do in battle, when all 
the automatic instincts he has had developed in him 
are to execute RIGHT FACE and FORWARD 
MARCH? 

Even those who oppose the new drill still see some 
virtue in it, and it is doubtful if their objections are 
valid, or will hold up in the face of proof. The criti- 
cism most frequently advanced is that it lacks disci- 
plinary value, but it is noted that the enthusiastic, in- 
genious instructor does not make this complaint; he 
feels that the disciplinary value is there. 

The text and illustrations of the new drill, as it is 
being employed in the Chicago schools, follow. The 
modification is apparent. 


Experimental Drill for the Chicag: 
High Schools R.O.T.C. 


1. This drill is that worked out by Captain J. Lawton 9) 
lins, Inf., and it has been undergoing test at Fort Benning 
Georgia, and has been adapted for the use of the Chicago |/ig} 
Schools R. O. T. C. by Captain J. Q. Rood, U. 8S. A., retired 

A few minor details have been modified to fit the organiza 
tion of the High School Cadet Companies. These companies 
consist of one Cadet Captain, one Cadet First Lieutenant, one 
Cadet First Sergeant, and two platoons; each platoon, one Cadet 
Second Lieutenant, one Cadet Sergeant, three Cadet Corporals 
and twenty-one Cadets. 


The Cadet Platoon is identical in strength with the Infantry J 


Section and the Cadet Company is almost identical with the War 
Strength Platoon and the Peace Strength Company. It is con 
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templated by Captain Collins that the Peace Company be or 
ganized as a War platoon for purposes of drill, and this can be 
done with the cadet company. 

Throughout this drill the movements for the section are 
given as ‘‘platoon’’ and for the platoon as ‘‘company.’’ 

2. The squad consists of a corporal and seven men. To form 
the squad the corporal places himself at the point where the 
right flank of the squad will rest. The members of the squad 
arrange themselves in a single rank on the corporal’s left. The 
interval between men is twenty-eight inches. This is obtained 
by each man extending his left arm to the side, fingers touch 
ing the shoulder of the man on his left. Extra numbers form 
on the left of number eight. Plate I. 

Right dress is executed in the same manner, turning head 
and eyes to the right. 

At the command ‘‘Count Off’’ the corporal counts ‘‘One.”’ 
The other members of the squad count ‘‘Two,’’ ‘‘Three,’’ ete. 
to ‘*Eight’’ as described in T. R. 420-50. 

3. The platoon is formed in three ranks, the squads being 
placed one behind another at distances of forty inches. 

The corporal of the first squad acts as guide. The post of 
the platoon commander is three paces in front of the center of 
the platoon and of the sergeant three paces in the rear of the 
center. Plate IT. 
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4. The company is formed in line with the two platoons 
abreast and a three pace interval between. The post of the 
company commander is six paces in front of the interval be 
tween the platoons, and the First Lieutenant and the First Ser 
geant are one pace behind him. Plate IT. 

5. To form column from line, the command is ‘‘ Right 
Face,’’ executed as in the school of the soldier. Plate ITI. 

6. To form close column the command is ‘‘Close, March.’’ 
The second squad stands fast or continues marching. The first 
and third squads close in to four inches. 


7. To form open column the command is “Extend March.” 
The second squad stands fast or continues marching, the first 
and third squads give way to the left and right, respectively, 
to twenty-eight inches. 

8. To change direction, the platoon being in column, the 
command is ‘‘Column Right (Left), Marech.’’ If in closed 
column the pivot man takes one full step in the new direction 
and four half steps, taking up the full step on the sixth count. 
If in extended column he takes one full step in the new direction 
and six half steps, taking up the full step on the eighth count. 
The other men in the rank oblique to the right (left) until 
abreast of the pivot then oblique again and conform to his step. 

9. The platoon being in line, to open ranks, the command is 
‘*Open Ranks, March.’’ The third squad stands fast, the sec 
ond squad takes two steps to the front, the first squad takes 
four steps to the front. All execute ‘‘Right Dress’’ on the 
count of six. The platoon commander rectifies the alignment, 
takes post three paces in front of the corporals and commands 
‘4 Front.’’ 


10. The platoon being at open ranks, to close ranks, the 
command is ‘‘Close Ranks, March.’’ The first squad stands 
fast, the second and third squads take two and four steps to 
the front, respectively. The platoon commander takes post 
three paces in front of the center of the platoon. 


11. The company being in column, to form column of pla 
toons to the front the command is 1 ‘‘Platoons column right, 
March. 2 Company, Halt. 3 Left, Face’’ or 2 ‘‘By the left 
flank, March.’’ The movements are executed as indicated. 


12. The company being in column, to form column of 
platoons to the flank the command is ‘‘Column of platoons, 
leading platoon by the right (left) flank, March.’’ The second 
platoon executes the movement on the same ground as the first 
platoon, on command of the platoon commander. Plate IV. 

13. The company being in column of platoons, to form col 
umn of threes, command ‘‘Column of threes, leading platoon 
by the right (left) flank, March.’’ The second platoon executes 
the movement on the same ground as the first platoon on com 
mand of the platoon commander. 


14. The platoon being in column of threes or twos, to form 
column of files, the command is ‘‘ Right by files, March.’’ The 
squad indicated moves forward or continues marching. The 
other squads stand fast or execute ‘‘In place, Halt,’’ and exe 
eute column half right and column half left in turn when the 
preceding squad has cleared, following it in column. 


15. The platoon being in column of files or column of twos, 
to form column of threes command ‘‘Column of threes, left, 
March.’’ The base squad or squads stand fast or execute 
‘‘Halt.’’ The other squad or squads execute ‘‘Column half 
left,’’ and, when clear, ‘‘Column half right’’ and halt when 
abreast of the base squad. 


16. The platoon being in column of threes, to form column 
of twos, the command is ‘‘ Right by twos, March.’’ The two 
squads indicated continue marching or move forward. The first 
four men of the third squad halt or stand fast. The last four 
men of the third squad stand fast or mark time for eight count 
and execute column half right until in rear of the first squad, 
they then execute column half left and follow behind the first 
squad. The first four men of the third squad when cleared by 
the second squad, execute column half right and column half 
left and follow the second squad. The use of this formation is 
exceptional. 

17. The company being in column, to form company mass, 
the command is ‘‘Company Mass, Right (Left), March.’’ The 
base platoon halts or stands fast, the other platoon executes 
column half right and column half left and halts when abreast 
of, and twenty-eight inches from the base platoon. Plate V. 

18. To form column of threes from company mass, the com 
mand is ‘‘Column of threes, Right (Left) Platoon, Forward, 
March.’’ The platoon indicated continues marching or moves 
forward. The other platoon executes ‘‘In place, Halt’’ or 
stands fast, executing column half right and column half left 
when cleared by the first platoon and following it in column. 
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19. The company being in mass, to change direction, th 
command is ‘*Column Right (Left) March.’’ The pivot man 
takes one full step in the new direction and takes up the half 
step. All men in the front rank oblique to the right until 
abreast of the pivot. They then oblique to the right again and 
take up the half step. The other ranks execute the same move 
ment on the same ground. When the last rank is abreast of the | 


pivot the company commander commands ‘‘ Forward, March.’’ | 


All step off at the full step. 


20. The platoon being in column, to extend for calisthenics, 
the command is “Extend to the left, March.” The base squad 
stands fast with the arms extended sideways. The other two 
squads move to the left at double time, the first squad taking 
four paces and the second squad taking two paces. All halt and 
face to the front after taking the required number of paces, 
and extend arms sideways. The space between fingers being 
about twelve inches. The platoon commander commands ‘‘ Arms 
down.’’ Arms are lowered smartly to the sides. Command, 
‘*Even numbers, to the left, Uncover.’’ At the command ‘‘Un 
cover’’ the even numbers side jump to the middle of the in 
terval. 

21. To assemble in column the command is ‘‘ Assemble to 
the right, Marech.’’ The odd numbers of the base squad stand 
fast, all others, moving at double time, take their proper places 
in column, 

22. The squad being in column, to depioy as _ skirmishers 
the command is ‘‘ As skirmishers, March.’’ The corporal stands 
fast. The first four men behind the corporal move to the right 
at double time, the first man placing himself about one pace 
behind the corporal and five paces to his right, the others simi 
larly to the right rear of the man ahead, The last three men 
in the squad place themselves similarly on the corporal’s left 
Plate VI. 

23. The platoon being in column, to deploy as skirmishers, 
the command is ‘‘As skirmishers, March.’’ The right flank 
squad moves to the right, the left flank squad to the left. Al! 
squads deploy as in paragraph 22 above. Plate VII. 

24. To form squad columns from column of threes or skir 
mishers the command is ‘‘Squad columns at (so many) paces, 
interval (so many) paces, March.’’ The corporals move in the 
indicated direction, at the indicated interval, followed by the 
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s of their squads in proper order, at the indicated dis 


normal interval is thirty-five paces between squads and 
mal distance is five paces between men. 
second platoon deploys fifty paces behind the first pla 


The platoon being ‘‘as skirmishers’’ or, in squad col 
to assemble the platoon, the command is ‘‘ Assemble (in 
g the point of assembly) March.’’ The corporal of the 
ted squad stands fast. All others, moving at double time, 
heir proper places in column. 

Anti-aireraft formation. When aireraft alarm is given 
d numbers of the center squad take the ditch on the right 
f the road, the even numbers take the ditch on the left 
f the road. The other squads spread out to the right and 
espectively, fanwise. The fourth and fifth men going 
fifty paces straight to the side. All men move at the 
st possible speed. A platoon of twenty-five men should be 
etely seattered in five seconds. Plate VIII. 


Review. The company being in line, at the command 
ss in Review’’ the company commander commands ‘‘ Right 
face, Forward’’ at the command ‘‘ March’’ the companies move 


is prescribed in T. R. 420-20. At the second change of di 

on the company commander commands ‘‘Column of pla 

ms, leading platoon, by the left flank, March.’’ 

28. Review. The company being in mass, it changes direc 
on at the command ‘‘Column Right (Left), Marech’’ as in 
par graph 19. 

29. Review. The company being formed in line, to pass in 

ew in mass, the company commander commands ‘‘ Right 
Face,’’? ‘*Company mass left, March.’’ 

30. The platoon being in line, to stack arms. Ranks are 
opened. Stacks are formed by numbers four and eight, the 
rifles of numbers three and seven are passed to numbers four 
ind eight, barrels down, butts to the front. The stacks are 

mpleted with the rifles of numbers two and six, by numbers 
three and seven as described in T. R. 420-50. 
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Notes on Animal Swimming re 


By Captain Donovan Yeuell, 30th Infantry 7 9 

tn 
FORMER installment of these notes outlined water with the same type of motions which swans ase . 
preliminary steps in teaching animals to swim, in entering from a bank, moving out from the chute ” 
and carried this training so far as to permit them with one motion of the hind legs, and commencing their et 
to pass down a specially-built chute at Crissy Field, swimming with scarcely a ripple. "ok 
enter the water, and swim about a hundred yards to In the first article it was stated that no ill effects , 
shore. This training has been continued at intervals, had been experienced by the animals, which was true ved 
and the mules and horses so trained now enter the at the time, but since then, about 25% of those regu. = 
chute and launch themselves with little or no trouble, larly trained have suffered from ‘‘secratches,’’ mostly a 
following each other down the chute like cireus ani- of the hind legs. In the moist, cold weather that pre- ye 
mals. Few, if any of them, get their heads wet, but, vails on the bay of San Francisco, this has proven a bit ni 
strange as it may sound, launch themselves into the troublesome to heal, but all cases are now well under oe 
control. It has been found helpful to clip all animals = 

‘The first installment of Capt. Yeuell’s notes appeared in the In 


INFANTRY JOURNAL of November-December, 1931 


regularly engaged in swimming, and to keep them 
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1. Blindfolded Mule in Flying Stall being Lowered into Launch. 2. 
Removing End Gates of Flying Stall, Preparatory to Loading Animals Singly into Dumping Stall. 


Ready to Proceed. 3. 
4. The Involuntary Dive from the Dumping Stall. 
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Launch, Showing Flying Stalls and Dumping Stall. 
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ped close. This to some extent keeps the sand and 

t from grinding into their fetlocks, and also helps 

prevent infection when they seratch themselves, 

they frequently do, on barnacles. 

\Ithough all animals were thoroughly clipped in 
September, their coats, while satisfactory for general 

viee, proved too long in December, not only around 

. fetlocks but all over their bodies, and it was found 
+ took two or three hours to dry them, even when they 
were rubbed down with grain-sacks upon landing, and 
immediately covered with horse-blankets. On cold 
days, these long-haired animals were walked around 
until quite dry. The clipped animals, however, dry 
within a half-hour, and although they lose the pro- 
tection of the winter hair, it is believed preferable to 
have them dry quickly, than to be wet for three hours, 
with consequent opportunities of chilling. 

In continuation of the training, local naval assist- 
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5. Just Before Tripping the Sling. 
6. Sling Tripped. Swimming Freely. 
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ance was secured, the plan being to approximate as 
nearly as possible conditions that might be found in 
making a landing from a transport upon hostile shores. 
The standard Navy 50-ft. power launch was utilized, 
and upon this was built what is known as a ‘‘dumping 
stall’’ (Fig. 2). This dumping stall is pivoted on the 
sides of the launch, and is held in position to receive 
an animal by a chain and trigger, which can be re- 
leased at will. On the sea side is a gate, usually 
closed ; on the boat side is another gate which is placed 
in position after the animal is in the stall. 

The accompanying photographs show the various 
steps taken to get the animal from the deck or hold of 
a transport into a launch, and finally dump it. 

The Army Transport Service built a number of flying 
stalls (see Figures 1, 2 and 3), into which the animal 
is led on the dock. These stalls are strong, and will 
accommodate a fairly heavy artillery horse. The front 
and rear are padded. In the original stalls, the floors 
were cleated, but it was found the animals, getting 
seared, kicked the cleats loose, and experiments are 
being conducted with split fire-hose. At first the ani- 
mals were blind-folded, but it was found they seemed 
much more frightened than those with their eyes clear. 
The blindfolded animals broke into a sweat as if ice- 
water had been poured over them when swinging 
through the air. The illustrations show the eyes for 
attaching the block and tackle of a mine-planter to the 
top of the stalls, and also (Fig. 2) the spreaders em- 
ployed to insure that the animals are not pinched as 
the crates are hoisted. The end-gates of the flying- 
stalls, and the iron bars across the top also helped in 
keeping the sides of the stalls rigid. While in the air 
the crates kept on an even keel, and the handling by 
cranes into the launches by the crew of the mine- 
planter was satisfactory. The one available launch had 
room for seven flying-stalls, but in order not to over- 
load boats in experimental trips, no more than six were 
carried at one time. 

As soon as the launch received its full complement 
of animals, it moved away from the side of the mine- 
planter under its own power to the designated dumping- 
ground. During the trip of a few minutes the end- 
gates of the two forward flying-stalls were removed, 
and bolts loosened on the other stalls. Power-boats 
were stationed close to the launch when the dumping- 
ground was reached, so as to keep animals from heading 
out into deep water, and otherwise to assist as might be 
necessary. Position was taken about 300 yards from 
shore, near the Crissy Field dock. Animals were led 
singly into the dumping stall; the rear gates securely 
fastened; the front gate opened, and when ready, the 
trigger was released; the weight of the animal caused 
the stall to tip, and shot him into the water (see Fig. 4). 
All animals swam ashore without trouble. When the 
animals next the dumping-stall had been dumped, the 
front end-gates of the farther flying-stalls were taken 
out, and the animals were led through the empty stalls 
in their fronts to the dumping-stall. 

Experiments with the type of equipment shown carry 
the training as far as it has gone with the 30th Infan- 
try. It was found that, in order to expedite matters, 
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re-arrangements of the naval launches would have to 
be made. It was also found that the dumping-stalls 
were not sufficiently strong to last long in dumping 
heavy animals. The iron axle, which bore the whole 
weight of the stall and animal as the latter was being 
dumped, being of half-inch soft iron, soon buckled and 
pulled thru its timber supports, which also cracked 
and became unserviceable. The rear gates were com- 
pletely kicked out by an obstreperous horse, who didn’t 
fancy his trip. These matters, of course, can be read- 
ily remedied, and in future exercises new equipment, 
modified in the light of these experiments, should ob- 
viate the faults previously developed. 

At the Presidio of Monterey, the 76th Field Artillery 
is also conducting training along the lines of this ar- 
ticle. They are experimenting both with the dumping- 
chute used on the deck of a mine-planter and with a 
specially-constructed sling (see Figs. 5 and 6). In 
these experiments, although there is no doubt of the 
animal entering the water from the chute, the height 
of the rail of the mine-planter appears to give him too 
much of a drop and subsequent shock on hitting the 
water. The sling appears to offer perhaps the best 
solution of actually getting the animals in the water, 
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as it is less cumbersome than the combination of flyiiig- 
stalls and dumping-stall. Its use, however, would 
suppose that a ship large enough to have a erane e\\|q 
get close enough to a hostile shore to place animals jy 
the water within swimming distance. If this be ¢ ». 
sidered feasible, then there would be no necessity {or 
either flying or dumping-stall, as the animal eoild 
then be lowered from the transport in a sling to the 
deck of the mine-planter, and tied on a regular pick: 
line on deck, until it was desired to put him into the 
water, when he could be slung overboard and forced ¢ 
swim ashore. 


+ 


As a third alternative, it is believed, in the inter. 
ests of simplicity, that flush platforms could be con. 
structed on the decks of naval 50-ft. launches, to whict 
animals could be lowered direct by sling from the 
transport. On this could be a picket line to which 
they could be tied until time to be dumped. Then, 
instead of bothering with a complicated dumping-stall, 
it is believed they could be foreed into the water from 
a chute, similar to that used in their present training. 
These methods would save money, time and trouble, 
and in addition would be easier on the animals. 
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HE effect of the introduction into modern armies 
of armoured fighting vehicles, both tracked 
and on wheels, has been revolutionary in its 
fluence upon the application of tactical principles. 
In the future tactical localities will be chosen with 
special view to the protection which they afford to 
ttack from vehicles of this nature, e. g., tanks and 
rmoured cars. 

Of all the natural physical obstacles which it is 
ossible to select for the protection of tactical locali- 
ties from attack by tanks, none is so effective as deep 
water, either sea, lake, river or canal. It is for this 
reason that Vickers-Armstrongs have directed their 
study to the evolution of the swimming tank. 

Their efforts have met with complete success and 
they now have a vehicle which affords a triumphant 
solution to the difficult problem of getting an armed 
and armoured tank across deep water without the 
use of a bridge or raft, or of any other aid extran- 
eous to the vehicle. 

The Carden-Loyd Light Amphibious Tank posesses 
all the fighting qualities of the very latest type of 





Tank making its exit from the river through mud and reeds. 


light tank and in addition is able to cross wide 
stretches of deep water as easily as it can cross the 
re ughest country = 

The above has been made possible by the ingen- 
uity of our tank designers, and now, after several 
years of research and experiment, we have sueceeded 
in the standardization of tanks of this type, thorough- 
ly proved both as to their cross-country and swim- 
ming abilities. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the enormous tacti- 
eal advantages which will acerue to an army con- 
taining troops armed with a number of units of these 
remarkable vehicles. For the establishment of a bridge 
head at a point where a crossing by a large force of 
all arms is contemplated, they will be invaluable. 

Should a Commander desire to make a_ wide 


From the Royal Tank Corps Journal (British) December, 1931 


The Carden-Loyd Light Amphibious Tank 


Strategical turning movement against an enemy, who 
is relying on a water line for protection, he will be 
enabled, by forming a flying column consisting of a 





Tank proceeding upstream against both wind and current at a 
water speed of some 6 m.p.h. 


number of these vehicles, to strike from whatever di 
rection he pleases at the flanks of his enemy, and will 
thus be in a position to disorganize, completely, both 
his strategical dispositions and his administrative ar 
rangements. 

But little imagination is required to appreciate the 
decisive effect which the presence ol amphibious 
tanks would have on operations involving disembarka 
tion on a hostile beach. The story of the heroie but 
costly landings carried out by British troops in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula would certainly be different had 
they been provided with amphibious tanks capable of 
entering the water direct from the ships and swim- 
ming straight to the shore. In such a case a Com 
mander disposing of armoured vehicles, armed with 
machine guns, in which advanced troops could be 
thrown ashore ahead of the main body, would be 


able to establish safe landing places, free at any 





Amphibious Tank negotiating very rough country. 
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rate from the machine gun fire of the defense, before 
the principal ianding operations begin. 

The illustrations, which give a good general idea, 
of the tank and its capabilities, do not enable us to 
show fully its agility, its speed, both on land and 
in the water, nor its remarkable cross-country per- 
formance, 

A cinematograph film showing the performance 
of the vehicle across country and swimming in the 
River Thames can be seen at Vickers House, Broad- 
way, London, S.W.1. 

Besides its remarkable amphibious qualities, the 





Tank leaving the water where the bank is steep. 


Carden-Loyd Amphibious Tank has a maximum road 
speed of 40 m.p.h. It is able to climb a continuous 
slope of 30 degrees at a speed of about 6 m.p.h. when 
fully loaded with two men, machine gun and 2,500 
rounds of ammunition, 

In the ease of short slopes, the tank can easily sur- 
mount 45 degrees. It is just as handy as any of the 
other tracked vehicles supplied by Vickers- Arm- 
strongs and has a turning circle of only 22 ft. The 


The Carden-Loyd Light Amphibious Tank 
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armour protection consists of 9 mm. C.T.A. bul! 
proof plate on the vertical front plates, this thickn: 
of plate being proof against rifle calibre ammuniti 
at point blank range and against armour piercing a 
munition at a range of 150 metres, under the most u 
favourable conditions, i, e., at normal impact. T 
bullet-proof plate on the sides and back is 7 m 
thick and is proof against rifle calibre ammunitio 
at point blank range and armour piercing R. C. a 
munition at a range of 250 metres. 

It may be said without any exaggeration that t! 
vehicle described and illustrated in these pages 
unique and without its equal in the world. Its r 
markable performance must be seen to be fully a; 
preciated. 

Tanks of this design are now available at the Tank 
and Tractor Design and Experimental Station of 
Vickers-Armstrongs at Chertsey, only a short distance 
from London, where they can be demonstrated to in 
tending purchasers both across country and in the 
water. 

A short resume of the weights and other data is 
given below. 


EN i kl mh hd oo 2 tons 15 ewt. approx. 

ak Ul w 4-0 603k 6 ft. 10 ins. 2 

TS oe oe ho wae sok 13 ft. ee 

NN 7 co: 6 ia 4a aa 0 6 ft. a 

Road Speed ........ 40 m.p.h. 

Water Speed ........ 6 m.p.h. he 

Ditch crossing ...... D> ft. we 

Obstacle, vertical ....1 ft. 8 ims. *~ 

Climb, angle ........30° continuous, 45° short slopes. 
Turning cirele ......22 ft. 


Thickness of bullet-proof plate: 
Side and back plates....7 mm. C.T.A. 
Front vertical plates....9 mm. C.T.A. 


Erratum 


N Page 549 of the November-December, 1931, issue 
of the INrantTRY JOURNAL is a picture of which 


the caption reads in part, ‘‘Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, 
the Secretary of War, visited the camp of the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania at Mount Gretna last 
summer.’’ This should be changed to read ‘*‘ Hon. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, the Secretary of War, visited the 122d 
Infantry, Georgia National Guard, at Fort McClellan, 
Alabama, during their training period in July, 1931.’’ 
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Military Motor Transport Required by the 
Army for War 


By Lieutenant Colonel Brainerd Taylor, Q. M. C. 


Strategical Mobility 


OTOR transport has already revolutionized mili- 

tary strategy because of the greatly increased 

mobility it has given to armies. In the civil War 
strategical maneuver depended upon rail or water trans- 
port, followed by the slow marches of foot troops and 
animal transport. Military operations were not only 
extremely slow and limited, up to and including the 
Civil War, but the officers who planned and executed 
them were seriously handicapped, in the eyes of mod- 
ern strategists, by the halting movements caused by 
loading, unloading, and reloading in necessary changes 
from one gauge railroad to another. Eleven different 
vauges of railways had to be reckoned with in the 
theatre of operations of the Civil War. Too frequent 
loading and unloading of supplies, troops and tactical 
transport upon faster moving rail, water and motor 
transport, still handicap the military strategist in the 
theatre of military operations. Standardization of rail- 
way gauges, accomplished after the Civil War, mate- 
rially changed the character of strategical movements 
in military operations. The effect of railway standardi- 
zation upon warfare and commerce stimulates specula- 
tion as to the further changes that might result from 
standardization of motor transport and its coordination 
with standardized rail and water transportation. If 
standardization of rails physically unified the United 
States and multiplied its power in commerce and war 
a hundred-fold, what might not be expected from stand- 
ardization of motor transport in coordination with our 
national railway and international 


water transport 


systems ? 


In the World War the general character of motor 
transport procured for our Army consisted of 274.000 
vehicles representing 216 different makes and models. 
The truck transport consisted of 86,000 vehicles of 114 
to 514 ton, 4 cylinder, solid-tired types driving on the 
rear axle only; 57,600 trucks, 2 and 3 ton, 4 cylinder 
solid tired types driving on front and rear axles, and 
21,400 light trucks 1 ton and less, 4 cylinder, pneumatic 
tired, driving on rear axles only. The practical or 
average operating radius of our war time motor trans- 
port was from 50 to 75 miles per day on good roads, 
and the average speed of convoys was eight miles per 
hour, with slowing up and elongation of columns on 
grades and poor roads. Notwithstanding the diffieul- 
ties of controlling military traffic on road nets congested 
by eight miles per hour motor convoys, four miles per 
hour tanks, two and one-half miles per hour animal- 
drawn transport and foot troops, the strategical mobil- 


Note: 


See frontispiece for illustration. 


ity of the Army had taken a great step forward in its 
new use of motor transport. 

In the World War long distance troop and supply 
movements by truck convoys characterized military op 
erations that a decade before would have had to rely 
upon railways and long, hard marches. Even in the 
stationary phases of warfare, that predominated in the 
World War, motor vehicles passed far beyond the scope 
of animal-drawn transport and replaced, without doubt, 
much short haul railway transportation. 

Since the World War motor vehicle design and con 
struction and the rapid development of hard surfaced 
roads have still further advanced the value of motor 
transport as a means of strategical mobility The 
modern truck and bus are powerfully engined with six 
and a few eight cylindered motors. Solid tires have 
been replaced by pneumatic tires of great efficiency and 
durability. The road performances of 4 wheel, 2 wheel 
of the 
motor vehicles of commerce have increased the potential 
radius of action of motor transport to 200 and 300 miles 
per day and more. 


drive vehicles which still represent over 98% 


With modern braking systems and 
straight, wide, hard-surfaced highways motor vehicles 
can travel safely at 50 to 60 miles per hour. The aver 
age rate of speed that can be developed in convoys made 
up exclusively of modern trucks and buses may in 
small convoys be as high as 30 miles, and for large 
convoys 20 miles, with some slowing up for grades and 
The 
effect that such motor transport will have upon the 
strategical mobility of future armies operating in the 
field is tremendous. 


poor roads but much less elongation of columns 


It can best be realized by consid 
eration of the present effect of modern motor transport 
upon commerce, formerly carried on by railways the 
traffic of which is now so depleted as to constitute one 
of the most serious of the economic problems puzzling 
the entire world in this period of business depression 
Not only has motor transport replaced all but a small 
percentage of animal transport in commerce, it has 
replaced or crippled a great portion of our branch line 
‘ailway operations and threatens to cut deeply into 
trunk line railway traffic, and further to jeopardize 
our arterial railway systems which still form and a! 
ways will form, the back-bone of our national and in 
ternational commerce and of our National Defense. In 
commerce existing railways and a rapidly expanding 
motor transport constitute an over-capacity in our me 
chanical means of transportation far in excess of our 
immediate transportation requirements. Lacking 
greater demand rails or motors must yield in competi 
tion or be coordinated, because of the immutable law 
of supply and demand. 
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For strategical movements in any theatre of military 
operations, modern wheeled motor transport offers the 
greatest flexibility and therefore freedom of action and 
the best means of mobility of any form of transport 
now existing, except under certain military conditions 
wherein track-laying or animal transport. must still be 
used. With commercial types of motor vehicles, driv- 
ing on rear axles only, military troop and supply move- 
ments may be made in any direction, at high speed, at 
the rate of 200 to 300 miles per day in areas covered 
by a net work of good roads. The power of modern 
wheeled motor transport has been so developed as to 
eliminate many of the loading and unloading operations 
necessary in the use of short haul rail transportation. 
As compared to rail transportation with the time, labor, 
and cost of truckage or cartage at both ends, motor 
transportation within certain economical distances, con- 
sidering time, labor and transportation costs, offers ad- 
vantages that are too great to be ignored. These ad- 
vantages, in local fields of general transportation, coup- 
led with the fundamental importance of retaining, un- 
impaired, trunk-line railroad service, have apparently 
been ignored by railroad executives or by legislative 
bodies whose responsibility it is to coordinate the na- 
tions transportation system with public convenience 
and necessity, until now we face a serious transporta- 
tion situation in which the welfare of other great in- 
dustries is involved. In this revolution of commercial 
transportation is to be found the counterpart of the 
revolution to be expected in military operations. 

The existing type of commercial motor transport that 
best meets strategical requirements, irrespective of ques- 
tions of maintenance, of sustaining the power of strate- 
gical mobility and of general motor transport adminis- 
trative economy is the commercial bus and truck repre- 
senting the most quickly available commercial motor 
transportation. Ninety-eight percent of this type of 
transportation is not suitable however for tactical use. 
Its power of mobility cannot be long continued without 
excessive costs in automotive supply, repair and _ re- 
placement. Satisfactory maintenance of this type of 
motor transport, in a prolonged war, especially over- 
seas, will be impossible of accomplishment. In short, 
motor transport composed of a great diversification of 
commercial types, makes, and models of vehicles, would 
ultimately break the back of any major military opera- 
tion and end in the early immobility of any army that 
depended upon such a conglomeration of motor trans- 
port, for either strategical or tactical mobility. Only 
a motor transport designed to meet both operating and 
maintenance requirements can be relied upon to insure 
the success of any great enterprise that is based upon 
motor mobility. 


Tactical Mobility 


World War motor transport had little or no cross- 
country ability and therefore was not suited to use as 
a means of tactical mobility. Notwithstanding the fact 
that G. H. Q. published in orders to the A. E. F. the 
conception that motor vehicles merely replaced animal 
drawn vehicles, reliance for tactical mobility still rested 
upon the animal, except in the case of motor-driven 
tanks, which moved on the track-laying principle, and 
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a few combat vehicles of the then crude 4-wheel , 
type. 

At St. Mihiel and in the Argonne the limitatix 
the horse and mule in relation to time and dist: 
factors, the importance of which are more and 
emphasized in modern warfare, began to be appar: nt 
Keeping pace with the development of warfare, ex, 
mental development in the use of motor vehicles 
organizational equipment has gone steadily on s 
the World War, stimulated by the lively interest ta 
by all military powers in the subject of ‘‘ motorized” 
and ‘‘mechanized forces.’’ The motorization of api. 
mal-drawn elements of combat and technical troop or 
ganizations is also stimulated by the greatly increase 
speed and distance abilities of motor vehicles as con 
pared to animals and by the rapidly increasing power 
of motor vehicles to satisfy military performance + 
quirements as a means of tactical mobility. 

Limited by War Department policy to responsibility 
for the development and procurement of wheeled types 
of motor vehicles only, the Motor Transport Branel) of 
the Quartermaster Corps has endeavored to increase 
the cross-country ability of all wheeled types that might 
be required to produce tactical mobility, without saeri- 
ficing the already highly developed road performance 
required for strategical mobility. 

Commercial vehicles driving on one or more rear 
axles that are used in road building, excavation work. 
mining and agriculture possess considerable cross-coun- 
try ability, but commercial multi-wheel vehicles driving 
on both front and rear axles have developed ability to 
negotiate sand, mud, steep grades and underbrush, to 
such an extent as to supplant the animal on terrain 
heretofore pre-empted by animal drawn transport and 
to challenge the track-laying tractor in its pet wallows 
These types of super-cross-country wheeled vehicles 
are, however, produced in commerce by comparatively 
few companies and in very limited numbers. The com- 
bined capacity of existing producers of 4 wheel, 4 wheel 
drive trucks is nowhere near that required to produce 
the motor vehicles suitable for tactical motor transport 
required by the Army in the early phases of a major 
war, but neither is the entire industry prepared to 
produce in quantities required by the Army any type 
of truck above 2-ton capacity. Therefore it will be 
just as expedient for the industry to expand for pro- 
duction of heavier trucks of military types as it will 
be to expand for the production of the heavier com- 
mercial types driving on rear axles only. 

Ever since the World War, engineering tests on 
nearly all the important types, makes and models of 
commercial trucks have been conducted at the Holabird 
Quartermaster Depot and models, representing the best 
of these from a military point of view, have been turned 
over to the arms and services for extended service tests 
by their service boards and other field agencies, under 
the direction and supervision of their chiefs. 

The Cavalry, the Coast (Anti-aircraft) and Field 
Artillery, the Infantry and Air Corps, and the tech- 
nical services that go to make up divisions, corps and 
armies, not to mention experimental motorized regi- 
ments and mechanized forces, have in the last few 
years been rapidly developing their military vehicle 
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rmance requirements and planning to carry out 

- own missions and to develop their own motorized 
mechanized tactics and technique. In this the 

r Transport Branch of the Quartermaster Corps 

.; endeavored to advise and assist with its greater ex- 
in motor transport operations and mainten- 
e and through its closer touch with the automotive 
industry. However, in accord with the Quartermas- 
ter General’s belief that it is extremely unsafe to inter- 
or dictate to the arms and services concerning the 
military characteristics of vehicles required by them, 


vice only has been offered. Vehicles have actually 
wen developed to meet performance requirements as 
directed, maintenance requirements only being pro- 
vided for by Motor Transport Branch plans. 
ing that the military characteristics of 


Assum- 
vehicles en- 
visioned by chiefs of arms and services are necessary 
in tactical transport, regardless of differences that may 
exist between such vehicles commonly used in com- 
merce, the Quartermaster Corps has translated en- 
visioned vehicle characteristics, performance and tacti- 
eal requirements made known to it, into specifications 
and drawings from which vehicles of extraordinary 
cross-country ability have been produced, utilizing 
standard commercial unit assemblies available in the 
automotive industry. 

Where unusual ratios of rated payload to vehicle 
weight appear to exist, it is assumed that excess weight, 
caused by the combination of road and cross-country 
ability in one vehicle, and its more than ordinary rug- 
gedness, is necessary in designating capacity ratings of 
military types of vehicles. These differences between 
military and commercial ratios of vehicle weight to 
pay load weight are purely fictitious however. There 
are no commercial standards. The military 114-ton 
for instance is the equivalent in these ratios and in 
cost of production, to commercial trucks of 14% to 2- 
tons capacity, the military 2-ton is the equivalent of 
commercial trucks of 3 to 4 tons and so on through the 
military list. On a comparative cost per pound basis 
of construction and in estimated maintenance costs 
military types developed at Holabird and produced 
with equal ease in the industry or at Holabird show 
up most favorably. 
modern vehicles have 
been held by the arms and services at such places as 
Fort Bragg, Fort Riley, Fort George G. Meade, Fort 
Eustis, Fort Benning, Air Corps fields and other sta- 
tions where their field agencies are located, and where 
all kinds of terrain that must be negotiated in combat 
operations impose collectively the most varied and diffi- 
cult conditions to be met in tactical motor transporta- 
tion. These developments and service tests of com- 
mercial models of 4 wheel, 2-wheel drive and multi- 
wheel drive trucks have been reported from time to 
time to the Quartermaster General by chiefs of arms 
and services. These reports, accompanied by detailed 
reports and recommendations of their service boards, 
have shown performance requirements, mechanical de- 
fects and weaknesses developed in unit assemblies of 
various vehicles, and the failures and successes of the 
vehicles tested. 

These reports and recommendations have clearly 


Extended service tests with 
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shown that standard commercial vehicles driving 


rear axles only and used in accordance with commer 


cial ratings do not possess the cross-country ability and 
sturdiness required for tactical mobility. On the other 
hand, these reports have shown that multi-wheel drive 
vehicles driving on front axles, as well as rear, have 
developed such a high degree of cross-country ability 
as to make certain that they are a satisfactory mechani 
cal means of tactical mobility in all arms and services. 
It has also been shown that greater vehicle weights in 
ratio to rated payload capacity are necessary in tactical 
or cross-country transportation as opposed to road 
transportation, 


Strategical and Tactical Mobility Combined 

In military operations all transport assigned to the 
arms and services, including the equipment that repre 
sents their tactical mobility, must be considered in every 
strategical road movement involving the transport as 
H. Q 
Tactical transport, if it lacks the operating 
the transport 
troop and supply columns that make up the mass of 


signed to divisions, corps and armies and to G 
reserves. 
radius or road performance of motor 
strategical movements, will complicate and limit such 
Slow 


of its limited road performance, 


movements. moving tactical transport, because 
will affect the 


element and control of traffic over the road nets, or iv 


time 
will have to be loaded on faster moving rail or moto’ 
transport, and unloaded, often at critical points, in the 
approach to or development of tactical dispositions. 
In either case time is lost, heavy labor required, and 
a duplication of transport equipment, in an area al 
ready congested, will result in one and the same trans 
portation effort. 

All truck chassis of military types recently procured 
possess a very high degree of tactical mobility and are 
capable of operation in all modern strategical motor 
transport movements in accordance with the best road 
performance of the present day. What 
ble frem a military point of view, they can be easily 


is more valua 


and economically maintained. 

Strategical motor ability is the connecting link be 
tween rail and water trunk line transportation and tae 
tical operations. It should be able, if its full military 
value is to be realized, to extend rail and water trunk 
lines on the one hand and to develop, without halting, 
tactical operations on the other hand. In other words, 
the interruption of movement, due to different vehicle 
characteristics, that now exists between strategical and 
tactical transport should and can be removed in mili 
tary motor transport by ‘‘combining standard road per 
formance with maximum cross-country ability’”’ in one 
and the same vehicle. This all-embracing military char 
acteristic was voiced by the Secretary of War in his 
first directive to purchase modern motor trucks for 
tactical training in the Fiseal Year 1930. 

Motor vehicles that combine the standard road per 
formance of commercial motor transportation with the 
maximum cross-country ability required of tactical 
transport will greatly simplify, economize in and speed 
up military operations. 
to procure and successfully maintain the mobility of 


Provisions of ways and means 


motor transport that combines tactical and strategical 
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ability is all that is required. This is the principal ob- 
jective of the Quartermaster General in his experimen- 
tal work looking to the development of military types 
of motor vehicles required in war. 

In short his plans contemplate utilizing the engines, 
radiators, frames, axles, wheels, transmissions, steering 
and braking systems, universal joints and other unit- 
assemblies now used in the production of standard com- 
mercial vehicles to produce in time of war standard 
military types. His plans contemplate specifying mili- 
tary performance requirements, and the quality of ma- 
terials and sturdiness of design that military experi- 
mentation and development determine as necessary. In 
addition his plans seek the maximum interchangeabil- 
ity of unit-assemblies, in vehicles of different types and 
kin’s but similar in size, in order to insure a workable 
maintenance system under the conditions of war. In 
this the approval and assistance of the automotive in- 
dustry, that did its utmost to advise and assist the War 
Department in meeting the motor transport require- 
ment of the Army in the World War, have been sought. 
In response to this appeal the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce have organized committees representing all 
branches of the automotive industry to consult with 
the War Department and study military requirements 
and the plans to meet them. These committees have 
recently met in Washington and New York, have visited 
Holabird and inspected a number of military types of 
vehicles in demonstrations of war time strategical and 
tactical requirements. Drawings and specifications are 
being mutely studied by both committees with a view 
to determining the extent to which coordinating mili- 
tary requirements with the policies and resources of 
the automotive industry is practicable. 


Motor Transport Resources 

With the combination of tactical and strategical mo- 
bility in view in vehicles procured for the Army in 
time of war, it is interesting to contemplate the coun- 
try’s resources from which such transportation may 
be obtained. As a background, we have the following 
commercial situation : 

Commercial truck and bus producers range in char- 
acter from two or three truck manufacturers, who de- 
sign and manufacture their own vehicles and most of 
their own unit assemblies, to truck assemblers who as- 
semble vehicles according to the user’s requirements 
or their own design, utilizing generally in both cases 
unit assemblies manufactured and sold throughout the 
automotive industry by so-called parts manufacturers. 
The ratio of truck manufacturers to assemblers is 
about 1 to 20 in thé United States. The largest and 
best known truck producers who manufacture, pur- 
chase nearly all of the unit assemblies with which they 
build up a vehicle around their own engines and other 
units covered by their own patent rights. Many parts 
manufacturers are as well known today in the auto- 
motive industry as the truck producers to whom they 
sell their products. 

Parts manufacturers are recognized specialists in 
their lines. Their products are known to possess su- 
perior qualities. The skilled unit and parts manufac- 
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turers form the bed-rock of the automotive indus: ry 
From them direetly, or purchasing through truck 
bus manufacturers and assemblers, the large fleet 
erator of today can procure any type, model or size 
of truck his business requires. Through selection of 
unit assemblies he can dictate the performance and {he 
quality of materials and ruggedness of design 
suited to his service. By adhering to dimensi: ya! 
standards in all units that are used to construct or re. 
pair his vehicles, he can lay the foundation for main. 
tenance and replacement economies that will pro 
major factor in the success of his fleet operations. The 
coordination of the performance and maintenance re 
quirements of the Army as a fleet operator with the 
automotive resources which are available are among 
the most important objectives sought in the very be 
ginning of any war time production of motor vehicles 
for military purposes. 


s 


The manufacturing plants of unit assembly many 
facturers can be expanded, and if necessary can change 


their tooling set-up to meet war time requirements | 


much more easily and rapidly than ean truck and bus 
manufacturers. The unit manufacturer has but one 
unit plant to expand, whereas the truck manufacturer 
has many departments of his greater plant, each manu- 
facturing units required to build his special make oi 
vehicle. These being already arranged as to produe- 
tion capacity, location and inter-plant transportation 
with relation to each other, cannot be expanded as 4 
rule without encroaching upon adjacent departments 
thereby making it necessary to set up new plants re- 
quiring road or rail transportation and this causing de- 
lays and disproportionate costs of production. 

In procuring motor vehicles, interchangeability o! 
unit assemblies, provided for by specifying dimensiona! 
standards, is obviously the key to economical mainten- 
ance and to the continuation in use of serviceable ve- 
hicle units and parts, representing a material per 
centage of an original investment, long after vehicles 
which do not possess the interchangeability feature are 
scrapped. This road to successful motor transporta- 
tion, with profitable operations to the user and to the 
producer alike, is wide open to all fleet operators in- 
cluding the Army. These advantages are recognized 
and plans are being made to develop them in connec- 
tion with the procurement of experimental fleets so 
that the Army may avail itself of the best procurement, 


a 


—_— 


. A . . ' 
operation and maintenance practices that exist at the 


time when war breaks out. That a major war will 
sooner or later force the production of motor vehicles 
which meet military requirements, both as to perform- 
ance and maintenance, is indicated by the history of 
military motor transport in the World War. In war 
time the advantages of combining strategical and tacti- 
cal mobility in all vehicles intended to operate 
in the zone of combat, and the solution of the vehicle 
maintenance problem, which must be viewed as a mili- 
tary necessity, will be the principal motor transport 
considerations. 

For those who are interested in this subject of stand- 
ardization of military motor transport in which the 
use of dimensional standards is required of all who 
furnish war time motor vehicle equipment to the Army. 
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-ould be well to study this problem as it was handled 
the War Department during the Punitive Expedi- 
, and in the World War. 


Brief History of Military Motor Transport 
Standardization and Procurement 


Quotations from America’s Munitions—1917-1918 ) 

Briefly, as far back as 1914 ‘‘the Society of Automo- 

e Engineers, having learned from the experience of 
European nations then at war that motor transporta- 

n is one of the most vital factors in the success of 

vy army, offered its services to our War Department 

the purpose of making a complete survey of the 
sutomotive industry, in the hope that the interests of 
the industry and of the Army could be coordinated so 
that in an extreme emergency the industry might be 
able to provide the necessary motor equipment for the 
Army, and that the Army might be able to use such 
equipment in the most efficient manner.’’ 

Not until April 28, 1916, did the War Department 
ask the ‘‘Society’s cooperation in issuing revised speci 
fications for the purchase of 14% and 3-ton Army 
trucks. In May of the same year, a committee con 
sisting of engineers from five companies manufacturing 
trucks, from five companies assembling trucks, and an 
engineer from a truck company not making the types 
of trucks under consideration, was appointed to coop- 
erate with Army officers in making plans to provide 
our troops with motor vehicles suitable to their needs.”’ 
***<This committee went over the Government speci- 
fications for the 14% and 3-ton trucks, which had been 
proposed by the Army, and after a few changes had 
been made, the specifications were drawn up for what 
then seemed to be the ideal trucks for Army use in 
these two sizes.’’ 

‘Trucks at this time were urgently needed for our 
forces along the Mexican border and for the Punitive 
Expedition entering Mexico.’’ ** ‘‘Early in 1917, re- 
vised specification for Army trucks were issued as a 
result of the numerous conferences that had been held 
between representatives of the War Department and 
the automobile industry.”’ 

‘‘In May standard specifications for the so-called 
class ‘‘A’’ (144-ton to 2-ton) and the class ‘‘B’’ (3-ton 
to 5-ton) motor trucks were established,’’ showing the 
fundamental requirements of motor trucks for the 
Army as they were then conceived. 

‘After deciding on the requisites of an Army truck. 
the matter of standardization began to receive definite 
attention, it being the belief of many of the Army 
officers that it would be entirely possible and practi- 
cable so to standardize Army vehicles that but one 
type of truck would be sufficient for each size. and 
it became quite evident if this ideal could be worked 
out, the maintenance of Army vehicles would be a 
simple matter. Without some standardization, the 
providing of the proper stock of spare parts became 
a problem of extreme difficulty.’’ 

Not until the early summer of 1917 was actual mili- 
tary automotive engineering systematically undertaken. 
At this time ‘‘an appropriation of $175,000 was set 
aside by the Quartermaster Department for the pur- 
pose of financing the cost of designing and drawing up 
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specifications for a complete new vehicle, which would 
become a standardized truck for our military forces 
On August 1, 1917, there were assembled in Washing 
ton fifty automotive engineers, who had been in touch 
with the truck needs of the Army, and these men, with 
the help of Army officers, began the task of designing 
a sample standardized truck, first centering their efforts 
on the 3-ton size, as this was at that time most urgently 
needed by the Army. On October 10 of this same 
year the engineers had finished designing the new 
type of truck and had completed the first two sample 
trucks of this type, afterwards known as the ‘‘Stand 
ardized B’.’’ *** Not until April 1918, was the nee 
essary military automotive engineering completed and 
actual production begun on the first 10,000 ‘* Standard 
B’’ trucks. In the meantime the buying of motor 
equipment by five different supply agencies continued 
‘Each corps had its own ideas as to the type of truck 
required, and the sum of these ideas resulted in a de 
cided lack of standardization for the Army as a whole, 
and no complete standardization for any corps as a 
unit.”’ ***Over 200 different makes of motor vehicles 
were actually in use by the American Expeditionary 
Forces.’’ **‘*The buying of motor equipment by so 
many different agencies of the Government was not 
only confusing to the manufacturer, who was selling 
to five different corps, but it also precluded any possi 
bility of real standardization;’’ and with a view of 
eliminating these two evils, Special Order 91, W.D 
1918, and General Order 38, W.D. 1918, were issued 
The first created a standardization board and the see 
ond consolidated the procurement of all motor vehicles 
in the Motor Transport Service, which service operated 
under the direction of the Quartermaster General.’’ 

‘*Under these orders the standardization board was 
charged with selecting and approving the proper types 
for the use of the Army, the board being composed of 
representatives from each of the various corps. In 
this manner the various ideas of the different corps 
were coordinated through the discussion of the board,’ 
and the final result was the selection of chassis, stand 
ardized for use. Four different makes of truck chassis 
of standard commercial design in four different sizes 
were adopted as standard, in addition to the Light and 
Heavy Aviation and Standardized B, and their pro 
duction in large numbers was ordered. Standard A 
114-ton, and ‘‘4-wheel drive TT types, called the ‘ Mili 
tor,’ this being a special truck tractor designed by the 
Ordnance Department,’’ were also adopted as standard 
but never supplied to the Army. It was determined 
that ‘‘on this limited number of chassis could be 
mounted any bodies required by the Army.’’ 

‘While the board was standardizing on the types of 
vehicles to be purchased in the future for the Army, 
the Motor Transport Service was being formed. and 
by June 1, 1918, the consolidation of procurement, in 
spection, production, maintenance, ete., was well under 
way.”’ 

‘‘The Motor Transport Service found that it was 
impossible to purchase the trucks standardized by the 
motorization board in sufficient quantities to meet the 
overseas requirements. It was therefore decided, after 
the consent of the board had been received, that certain 
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other types of vehicles should be procured to fill the 
requirements of the Army until such time as the pro- 
duction of the standardized truck could be increased.’’ 
Seven makes in five sizes were added. 

The following abridged table, made up from a table 
appearing in pages 502-503 ‘‘ America’s Munitions— 
1917-18,’’ shows how standardized motor transport was 
planned and procured for the Army. It also indicates 
that the War Department can procure from the auto- 
motive industry in time of war, just as it did in 1918. 
vehicles that meet military requirements. In this con- 
nection the greatly expanded industrial resources rep- 
resented by parts manufacturers should be emphasized. 
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requirements of the arms and services cannot be eo: p- 
dinated and interpreted into the motor transport fleet 
performance and maintenance requirements of te 
Army) has been brought upto date. 

The further military automotive engineering (wit ))- 
out which the Army’s motor transport fleet perfor: 
ance and maintenance requirements cannot be inter- 
preted for the automotive industry with a view to co- 
ordinating military requirements with commercial 
sources) has been carried to a point that would save 
the War Department many months of suen work and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were a war of major 
magnitude to break out tomorrow. 


MOTOR TRUCK PRODUCTION 1917-1918 
Vehicles Standardized for Overseas Shipment and Production by Several Manufacturers 


NAME CLASS CAPACITY 
Four-wheel, two-wheel drive types: 

G. M. C, Standard Chassis AA l-ton 
Light Aviation A 1%-2 ton 
Heavy Aviation B 3-ton 
‘*Standard B’’ B 3-ton 
Four-wheel, four-wheel drive types: 

Nash Quad’s TT 2-ton 
YW. TT 3-ton 


including winch 





TOTALS 


In reviewing this brief history in the light of experi- 
ence it should be noted that the causes of failure to 
provide the Army with satisfactory military types of 
vehicles required in its military operations were many ; 
chief among these causes were lack of precedents in 
military motor transportation and failure to compre- 
hend the motor transport problem, in which perform- 
ance requirements, maintenance and procurement are 
inseparably bound together in one problem and one 
solution ; failure to accomplish the military automotive 
engineering involving vehicle development, preparation 
of specifications and drawings, procurement of pilot 
model vehicles for engineering tests and pilot modei 
fleets for extended military service tests. It is ob- 
vious that all such military automotive engineering 
should be completed, with a view to revision from time 
to time to keep up to date, long before war becomes im- 
minent. Finally, peace-time training in the operation 
and maintenance of military fleets composed of mili- 
tary types of vehicles and the industrial planning re- 
quired for their war time production are essential to 
adequate national defense. 


Recent Developments 

Because of his experience as G-4 of the First Army 
in France, the present Quartermaster General is in a 
peculiarly enlightened position to comprehend the re- 
lation that the anticipation of motor transport require- 
ments bears to the success of military operations. Un- 
der his direction, the following developments have been 
recently accomplished : 

The military automotive engineering (without which 
the various motor vehicle performance and maintenance 


Total Total 
Number of Manufacturers to Ordered Completed Floated 
Whom Allocated for Production to Nov. 1, to Nov. 1 Overseas 








1918 1918 

13 different Companies 13,011 5,553 4,001 
4 ‘6 ‘6 3,900 3,210 1,829 
5 “ “ 3,675 3,099 2.110 
29 7 = 43,005 9,452 7,655 
4 “6 “6 23,684 8,598 7,034 
4 ps = 20,973 7,756 4,748 
108,248 37,668 27,377 








In this military automotive engineering the basic 
automotive engineering of commerce has been merely 
supplemented. not paralleled, just as it had to be in 
1917-1918. Standard commercial articles of automo- 
tive manufacture have been utilized. Special design 
has been avoided. The designs of unit assemblies re- 
quired to produce trucks of military types are strictly 
commercial, their arrangement in assembling trucks 
that meet military requirements of performance, sturdi- 
ness and interchangeability of unit assemblies is the 
only automotive engineering attempted. 

The drawings and specifications describing military 
types of trucks from 1144 to 10 tons military or cross- 
country capacity, or 2 to 15 tons commercial or smooth 
road capacity are all outlined and in the case of several! 
types completed in detail. 

Experimental models of military types of trucks ex- 
emplifying the performance requirements of strategical 
and tactical mobility combined, in other words trucks 
that combine ‘‘standard road performance with maxi- 
mum cross-country ability’’ have been produced, and 
an experimental fleet of over 300 of these trucks of 
various types and capacities have been procured and 
issued to troops. 

With this military automotive engineering completed 
and kept up-to-date from year to year, with changing 
military requirements on the one hand, and the progress 
of automotive improvements in vehicle and unit assem- 
bly design and construction on the other hand, there 
should be little doubt regarding the motor transport 
efficiency of the Army in the event of war. Potential- 
ly, so long as the automotive industry of the United 
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ates retains its leadership, the United States Army 

be assured of the most powerful military motor 
nsport in the world, provided it procures motor ve- 
les that combine strategical and tactical mobility, 
it can be economically maintained, and that are com- 
ercially producible, and provided further it develops 
| practices military motor transportation. 

As shown in this article, the standardized military 

‘tor equipment recently produced and issued in lin- 
‘ed numbers to the Army, chiefly for tactical training, 
epresents seventeen years of military motor transport 
xperiences and development in all arms and services 
In the most recent developments history has repeated 
itself. 

In the discussions in the Quartermaster Technical 
Committee in September 1931, relative to recommend- 
ing as standard the military types of vehicles experi- 
mentally developed, the action in 1918 of the stand- 
ardization board, composed of representatives from each 
of the various corps of the Army, (created by Special 
Order No. 91, W. D. 1918), has been repeated. In the 
meeting of the Military Motor Transport Advisory 
Committee of the Society of Automotive Engineers, in 
the office of the Quartermaster General October 26, 
1931, the memorable meeting of such engineers in the 
War Department on August 1, 1917, has been repeated. 
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The old solid tired 4 eylindered motor vehicles of 
limited performance, procured and issued to the Army 
in the earliest stages of truck transportation, will soon 
appear to the Army as antiquated and useless as wooden 
war ships to the Navy. 
rates its problems of ship construction and mainten- 
ance from the problems of Naval operations, the Army, 
as a result of its recent development, should be better 
able to separate its problems of motor vehicle procure 


Somewhat as the Navy sepa- 


ment and maintenance from its problems of strategica] 
and tactical motor transport operations. 
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Something Different 


By Major T. B. Catron, 29th Infantry 


I. THE USUAL. 
[en darkness of a crisp autumn night hid the 


orderly disarray of the command post of one 

battalion (Blue), reinforced, of the Nth Foot. 
Only a faint glow of light through canvas and the 
murmur of voices from a wall tent gave evidence that 
a maneuver was going on. 


Inside the tent the battalion commander was addres- 
sing his company commanders and staff. As he talked 
he pointed to a map (see illustration) tacked to the 
table under the rays of a closely shaded automobile 
type light. 

‘‘A few minutes ago, at 10:00 P. M. we received a 
new situation. It calls for no action until morning, 
so that we have plenty of time for a little diseussion. 


‘‘Our defensive position and outpost are in good 
shape. Our patrols have made sure that there is no 
enemy within five miles of us, or threatening the routes 
of advance for which we are responsible. 

‘*The situation just handed us reports a hostile force 
of all arms in bivouae at Jeff’s Hole. Maneuver prob- 
abilities aside, the chances are that our presence will 
attract that force. If it uses the best and shortest 
route towards us, this will be the one that our orders 
direct us to use in accomplishing our mission of driving 
that same force across the Chattahoochee. All of which 
means a meeting engagement, probably somewhere be- 
tween Turner Hill and Bailey Hill. That is the es- 
timate of the enemy’s course of action on which we 
shall work. With that much to go on, the march order 
that I shall give you shortly will probably be about 
what you expect. And so will our friendly enemy, 
I imagine, do about what we all expect. What do you 
think, Brownstone ?’’ 


**You're right, Sir,’’ said the senior captain, a quiet, 
thoughtful and thorough-going soldier, ‘‘but I wish that 
we might run up against tactics other than our own 
at these maneuvers. It seems to me that the inter- 
collegiate football coaches have a pretty sound method 
of preparing for their ‘wars’ when they scout their 
enemies, and then practice against their offensive and 
defensive formations and plays. I’m still wishing we 
could meet in maneuvers, and see what we could do to 
beat a formation that practically wiped out a company 
in my regiment in 1918. In other words, maneuvers 
would be a lot more interesting to me, and would teach 
us a lot more, if we could try our tactical skill (if any) 
against the ideas eurrent in other armies.’’ 

‘*T quite agree with you,’’ said the battalion com- 
mander, ‘‘but if our ideas are sound and not too rigid, 
and if our execution is as good as it should be, our 
tactics should be successful against other doctrines as 


1 Based on an over-night maneuver of the —— Infantry, at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, on December 15-16, 1931 


well as against our own. Now if you'll all give me 
your attention I'll issue the march order.’ 

The battalion commander then issued his order, of 
which the following are some of the more important 
provisions : 

Route of March: 

Order of oneal : 

Advance guard—Company N 
Distance —600 yards 
Main body —Company O 
—Company P 
—Company Q (M. G.) 
—1 platoon, Cannon company 
—Distance, 300 yards 
—Battery O, Xth Field Artillery 
—Distance 700 yards 
—Trains 
Security and Information: By mounted orderly pa- 
trols and dropped mes- 
sages from observation 
planes. 

He concluded by saying that the march and the en- 

try into action would be conducted ‘‘as usual’’. 


See Sketch No. 1. 


II. SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 


The Reds, the other battalion of the Nth Foot, simi- 
larly reinforced, lay snugly hidden away in bivouae at 
Jeff’s Hole. The extremely active distant patrolling 
of the Blues, by intelligence personnel in the battalion 
commander’s car and by intelligence men _ riding 
mounted orderlies’ horses, was causing some concern 
but did not bring on any trouble. 

Here again the battalion commander was holding a 
conference, at which were present all the officers of the 
command. His orders to meet and drive back the 
Blues, and his information of the enemy, led him to an 
estimate similar to that of his opponent—that the two 
forces would probably march toward each other the 
next morning, with a meeting engagement on the 
Buckeye Road. He went on: 

‘*In solving this problem we shall depart from our 
usual method and adapt a continental doctrine of de- 
velopment in advance of contact in meeting engage- 
ments. This method calls for a thorough study of the 
terrain and an accurate estimate of the enemy’s prob- 
able actions. 

‘*My hypothesis of the enemy’s intentions will be 
successively confirmed or disproved at several points 
along his presumed route of march. These critical 
points are (1) the junction of the Cussetta Road and 
the Santa Fe Road, (2) Harmony Chureh, and (3) the 
junction of the First Division Road and the Buckeye 
Road. I shall have these points watched most eare- 
fully from the air and ground to answer the question 
of whether or not, and exactly when, the enemy makes 
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turns to follow the line of march that I think he 
i take. If he turns down the Buckeye Road I shall 
that he is sufficiently committed to remove the 
atest danger to our maneuver, namely the need for 
king a radical change of direction. 
‘The doctrine on which this plan rests is not a new 
But developments or deployment off of the battle- 
field in advance of battle—as opposed to our more 
niliar method of reconnaissance, development and 
deployment on the battlefield after we have gained con- 
tact—ealls for a clear situation and long-range plan- 
There must be a plan of action for each of the 
several localities in which contact may be gained with 
the enemy, all based on the following: Contact on 
cround of our own choosing; maneuver to fit that 
ground and the probable action of the enemy; an im- 
mediate offensive. 
‘‘In other words, after we are reasonably satisfied 
about what the enemy is going to do, our command 
rifle units, infantry supporting weapons, and attached 
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artillery—take up a fully developed and even partially 
deployed formation. The company or companies that 
are to constitute the original firing line form platoon 
columns, echeloned to the rear and the exposed flanks. 
The leading platoon may move forward in section col- 
umns or with one or more squads deployed. All pro- 
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vide for their own local security and preservation of 
contact. 

‘The machine guns and the artillery take up posi- 
tions from which to give us full support. The battery 
commander, who is with me, controls his battery and 
details by means of a telephone wire that follows us 
forward. 

The advance in this formation is closely under my 
control. It moves by bounds, 
favorable ground to other 


from high or otherwise 
similar ground, as I shall 
direct, in each instance after light security detachments 
have secured the forward position. The movement from 
position to position is at as fast a marching rate as 


possible. I am selecting these positions after careful 
study of my map and of the enemy, and an indicating 
them on by what I call ‘control lines’, They may 
come as often as every mile or Two, 


As we approach the time when our machine gun or 
artillery support will lose effectiveness, they begin to 
move forward by bounds too, a machine gun section 
or platoon and a half-battery of artillery at a time. 
By this means we are assured of all or a half of our 
fire support instantaneously at any time. 

‘*When we meet the enemy we hit him hard at onee. 
Everything opens heavy fire. 
us a big advantage. 
ing, 


Speed in doing this gives 
seing on ground of our own choos- 
as we should be, has the further advantage of 
hitting the enemy as a surprise, and will do him a lot 
of harm. 

‘“The deployment is completed and the attack goes 
forward without delay. The firing line company or 
companies drive forward, outflanking local resistance 
and extending the line as will be ordered, so as to bring 
converging fire on the enemy, 
his line, 


to meet an extension of 
and to allow an envelopment automatically 
when that becomes possible (see illustration). The 
reserve company or companies receive immediate orders 
and, without even a halt, move rapidly along to carry 
out the plan of maneuver selected in advance for that 
particular battle ground. 

‘*T think that our early development or deployment 

-it is as much the latter as the former—will puzzle 
our friends the enemy for a while unless they have 
recently studied the same paper that I have. If so, 
we shall have applied the principle of surprise by 
springing ‘something different’.’’ 


Ill. THE DENOUEMENT. 


As they marched along, both battalions were served 
by their air and their ground reconnaissances, but the 
Reds better than the Blues. Each knew the other was 
on the Buckeye Road. This information was an espee- 
ial relief to the Red commander 
had to consider 


* who then no longer 
the possibility that his estimate of the 
enemy's intentions had been wrong and that he might 
be caught in flank or have to make a radical change 
of direction in unfavorable formation. 

The Red battalion had taken up its deployed forma- 
tion just north of Bailey Hill. This had taken some 
time which, together with the difficulty of moving 
across country, meant that the advance had to be push- 
ed hard in order to reach the control line at 
Hill in advance of contact. 


Jordan 
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When the Red commander got word that the Blue 
force had turned onto the Buckeye Road and had halted 
with its advance guard just south of Buma Hill, his 
face lost a slightly strained look. He had left his 
previous control line before he had secured the next 
one on Jordan Hill, and unless he could reach the 
latter ahead of the enemy, he would have to choose 
intermediate and perhaps less favorable ground on 
which to conduct the action. 

At about this time the commander of the Blue bat- 
talion in his turn grinned in ghoulish glee as he re- 
ceived word of the Red deployment. It looked as 
though the enemy had relinquished the initiative. 

But the next information beclouded the situation. 
The enemy was reported ‘‘advancing deployed on both 
sides of the road’’. Was he dissatisfied with his po- 
sition and moving forward to a better one? Had in- 
correct information led him into premature deploy- 
ment? In any event, he could move forward only very 
slowly, and there would be ample time for the Blues 
to halt for a brief rest and to drop rolls, and so to gain 
mobility for the attack. The halt and the dropping 
of rolls consumed a few minutes, and during this time 
the artillery went. into position near Turner Hill. 

As the Blue battalion started forward, the ecom- 
mander had in mind the orthodox plan of having his 
advance guard meet the enemy and locate his position, 
and especially his flanks, and then of making an en- 
veloping attack as the terrain and the enemy’s dispo- 
sitions might indicate. Good stuff that had won many 
a decision. 

But alas! When the advance guard met the enemy, 
who was on Jordan Hill, it was to walk straight into 
such a withering fire of all kinds and calibers that it 
not only could not move, but was almost wiped out. 

‘Was this what happened to that company of my 
division in 1918’’, thought the senior captain as he 
rushed his company forward to extend the line on the 
left of the road. ‘*Looks like it. If so we are on the 
defensive, and no mistake.”’ 

The Blue battalion commander’s desire, in the event 
of being forced on the defensive, had been to let the 
advance guard be driven back while he took up a flank 
position and ruined the attackers as they came for- 
ward. Also good stuff! But the advance guard had 
almost melted away, and now the second company was 
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catching hell from an envelopment. The fire of |e 
supporting weapons seemed to be light and ineffect ve. 
They were catching hell too. Only one thing to (o: 
put the reserve company in a covering position and 
withdraw. 

Reeall. 

* * * * a 

At the critique the colonel took upon himself {he 
onus of the Blue battalion’s defeat. He admitted— 
with a twinkle in his eye, be it said—that he was 
largely responsible for the ‘‘surprise’’ and that he 
had ‘‘cheated’’ a little by giving the Red battalion 
‘*plenty’’ of accurate information. Then he threw the 
meeting open for discussion—and another war was on. 
When the last words had been said, however, there 
was substantial agreement on the following points con. 
cerning deployment in advance of contact in a meeting 
engagement : 

1. It is not a new idea, especially as applied to 
large units. 

2. It can be an effective maneuver for small units, 

3. It requires advance by bounds from control line 
to control line, preceded by the securing of each line 
by light detachments. 

4. It permits movement over distances of several 
miles at almost the rate of a march column. 

5. It permits choosing the battle ground. 

6. It favors strong, surprise offensive action, and 
very quick entry into combat. 

7. It is favorable to the immediate entry into action 
of supporting weapons and arms. 

8. It makes a change of direction very difficult. 

9. The larger the force, the more it commits one to 
a single line of action. 

10. It requires quick and accurate information of 
the enemy’s action at certain critical points. 

11. It calls for exceedingly careful study of the 
map to locate tactically favorable terrain—control 
lines. 

12 Control is a vital element, and on this account 
the maneuver requires long-range planning and well 
trained troops. 

13. It is a variant to be kept in mind, but not to 
be regarded as ‘‘usual.”’ 

14. The maneuver was especially interesting because 
it introduced ‘‘something different.’’ 





Relief Work After the Santo Domingo 


Hurricane 


By Lieutenant Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry 


FEW details of events in Santo Domingo im- 

mediately after the hurricane which almost 

destroyed that city on September 3rd, 1930, 
are presented for the reason that they may be inter- 
esting as indicating some of the varied and unusual 
duties which an army officer may be called upon sud- 
denly to perform. 

On September Ist, Governor Roosevelt, at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, received information to the effect that a 
cyclone was approaching the Caribbean and imme- 
diately took appropriate precautionary measures. The 
Porto Rican National Guard was alerted, relief com- 
mittees were organized at each town and important 
settlement; preparations were made to clear roads and 
establish communications. The Commanding Officer, 
U. S. Troops in Porto Rico, likewise was informed of 
the situation and was in readiness to give assistance and 
relief such as had been rendered after the hurricane of 
September, 1928. 

On the evening of September 3rd notices were re- 
ceived from the San Juan station of the Weather Bu- 
reau to the effect that the hurricane had passed into 
the Caribbean south of Porto Rico and would not touch 
the Island. 

On the morning of September 4th advice was re- 
ceived at the office of the Pan American Airways in 
San Juan to the effect that the hurricane had turned 
north and that Santo Domingo city had been swept 
by it, with great loss of life and damage to property. 
The Governor then directed me to proceed at once by 
airplane with Captain Silva, Manager of the Porto 
Riean Chapter of the American Red Cross, to Santo 
Domingo City and report upon the situation. 

As the traffic manager at the Pan American landing 
field in Porto Rico informed me that the plane would 
not be ready until about 2 PM, time was available be- 
fore leaving to prepare a tentative relief plan which 
could be put in operation immediately, should the cir- 
cumstances require such action. This was done, the 
arrangements made covering the prompt dispatch of 
doctors, nurses, medical supplies, food, tentage, and 
money. 

At 2 PM I arrived at the San Juan landing field fol- 
lowed shortly by Captain Silva. We were informed 
that we could take only thirty pounds of baggage for 
the two of us. 

The airplane was not ready until 3 PM, at which 
time we left San Juan. 

By 4:45 PM the plane was moving over the eastern 
end of Santo Domingo, and using a good pair of Ger- 
man field glasses I could see that this region, which is 
in the Provinee of Seibo, was undamaged. 


San Pedro de Macoris, the second largest town of 
the Island, was passed shortly afterwards and also ap- 
peared to be undamaged. 

Evidences of the hurricane first became apparent at 
about 30 miles east of Santo Domingo City and as we 
approached indications of the destructive effects in- 
creased. Large areas of the country were inundated, 
villages and isolated houses destroyed, some of the ruins 
being partially submerged, while the forests looked as 
though they had been leveled with a giant comb, first 
from the northeast and then from the south. 

The plane arrived over Santo Domingo City about 
5:15 PM, and the view from it was startling. The city 
is situated at the mouth of the Ozama River and the 
port consists of an open roadstead. That portion of 
the city east of the river was swept away. The main 
portion of the city, on the west side of the stream, 
likewise seemed almost entirely destroyed; the river 
was in high flood, the large steel bridge washed away, 
wharves and warehouses wrecked and submerged and 
the adjacent country strewn with wreckage of all sorts. 

The Pan landing field, some six miles 
northwest of the city, was easily identified by what re- 
mained of a fine Fokker passenger plane, overturned 
and apparently destroyed. Seated on the edge of the 
plane wliich had brought us from Porto Rico, I wrote 
a radiogram to Governor Roosevelt to the effect that at 
least two-thirds of the city was obliterated and that 
doctors and medical supplies, food, clothing and shel 
ter were urgently needed, adding that I would make a 
more detailed report after conference with the Presi- 
dent and the American Minister. 

Captain Silva and I then set out for the city along 
the highway, which was being cleared to some extent 
by groups of men working under soldiers. The road 
was badly obstructed by fallen trees and there were 
many corpses and dead animals to be seen. 

Upon arrival at what had been the principal residen- 
tial district, where the American Minister lived, it be- 
came necessary to proceed on foot. We found the Min- 
ister in what was left of the Legation, a portion of one 
small room being partially covered. He informed me 
that so far as he knew none of the Continental Ameri- 
can or European residents had been killed but that he 
had no detailed information as to the extent of the 
damage. He accompanied Captain Silvia and myself to 
the Fortaleza, an ancient fort and barrack on the banks 
of the river, where we found the President, various 
members of his cabinet, and officers of the Army. I 
had transmitted to the American Minister Governor 
Roosevelt's message of sympathy and offer of aid to the 
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President of the Republic, and the Minister gave the 
message to the President at this time. 

As it was impossible to obtain a coherent account of 
what had taken place from anyone present, I wrote a 
message amplifying the information previously sent 
and including a statement from the President that over 
eight hundred dead had been counted and that he was 
preparing to burn the bodies. Having written this mes- 
sage I read it aloud and the President concurred, ex- 
cept as to the urgent need for doctors. After confer- 
ence with the Chief of the Health Department he stated 
that doctors would not be needed. I may add that I 
made no change in my message, as the need for all the 
medical help that could possibly be obtained was clear- 
ly apparent. 

It was nearly 8 PM when this conference was con- 
cluded, darkness was approaching, the streets were 
blocked with wreckage, and soldiers stationed at various 
points in the streets had commenced rather heavy fir- 
ing, presumably to discourage marauding. 

Realizing that the first measure necessary was to es- 
tablish a headquarters in a convenient place, I decided 
to locate at the American Consulate about three blocks 
away. The consulate was only partially destroyed, but 
was filled with wreckage and had been thoroughly 
drenched with the rain which fell during and after 
the hurricane. 

No transportation was available, the electric lighting 
system was destroyed, the water works system disabled, 
no telephone communication existed, and the sole means 
of communication was by messenger. Civilians were 
prevented from moving about after dark by the soldiers 
stationed throughout the city. 

On this night (September 4th) I conferred with Mr. 
Clark, the American Consul, Mr. Gallienne, the British 
Chargé, Mr. Morgan, Manager of the National City 
Bank, and several other Americans and Europeans. 
Through Mr. Morgan I made arrangements for em- 
ploying about ten men to begin at daybreak, Septem- 
ber 5th, clearing the street in front of the American 
Consulate and cleaning out the débris, so that the 
Consulate could be used as headquarters. 

Later at about 10 PM, Captain Silva and I returned 
to the Fortaleza and offered our services for first aid to 
the injured then being transported in large numbers to 
improvised hospitals. 

I decided that the most important work to be done at 
that time was as follows: 

lst. Disposal of the dead and hospitalization of the 
injured. 

2nd. Arrangements for disembarking relief person- 
nel and supplies, and establishment of relief measures. 

3rd. Repair of the water works system. 

4th. Cleaning up of the city. 

I did not have reason subsequently to modify this 
decision. 

At daybreak on September 5th, after starting men 
to work opening the streets and cleaning up the débris, 
1 made a reconnaissance of the port taking with me 
Mr. Tarasca, General Agent of the New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company, and the two official 
pilots of the port, my purpose being to devise some 
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means of disembarking the relief personnel and s) ) 
plies expected from Porto Rico the next day. 1 
Ozama River was still swollen and I was assured by | 
pilot that it would be impossible for vessels to enter t 
river for at least a week and that even high pov 
launches could not do so for several days. The sit) 
tion was complicated by the fact that a large dred 
had broken from its moorings and sunk at the mou 
of the river, partially obstructing the channel. 

[I accordingly made inquiries relative to possible lan 
ing beaches in the vicinity. Being informed of a beach 
three miles west of the city at the ancient fortification 
known as San Geronimo that might be practical for 
disembarking we proceeded to that place, but found 
the surf very rough, and disembarkation dangerous if 
not impossible. The pilots informed me, however, that 
the surf was moderating and that at the time of the 
change of the wind next day (about 9 AM) the surf 
would not be so high and a landing in ships boats would 
therefore be practicable. Learning that there was an- 
other beach about six miles farther to the west, near the 
mouth of the Jaina River, where a landing might be 
made, I went also to that place, proceeding the greatest 
part of the way on foot as the road was blocked 
throughout its length by fallen trees. 

The Jaina beach landing place seemed worse than the 
one at San Gerénimo, but at that time either beach was 
preferable to attempting to enter the river, so I re- 
turned to the City and cabled my estimate of the sit- 
uation to Governor Roosevelt, expressing the opinion 
that upon arrival of the relief ships a reconnaissance 
of the San Gerénimo beach should be made by a ship’s 
officer before attempting to land personnel or supplies. 
and that I would be at the beach by 5 AM the next 
morning, with forty men in readiness to assist in the 
landing. 

Santo Domingo City at that time was cut off from 
communication with the outside world except by air, 
as the approaches both by land and by sea were blocked. 

Manifestly it would not have been advisable for me 
to return by airplane to Porto Rico, leaving the situa- 
tion as it was, so after conferring with the American 
Minister, who asked me to take charge of relief meas- 
ures, I cabled Governor Roosevelt to this effect. I then 
arranged with President Trujillo to send several hun- 
dred convicts to clear the road towards the Jaina River, 
and with Mr. Tarasea for the employment of forty 
picked men to assist in the disembarkation. 

These matters, and preparations for receiving and 
distributing relief supplies took up the rest of the day. 

On September 6th, at 4 AM, after visiting the 
wharves at the river with two pilots and finding them 
still partially submerged and entrance to the port im- 
practicable, I took Mr. Tarasca and forty men and 
reconnoitered both San Geronimo and Jaina beaches. | 
found that the road had been cleared to the former 
and would be cleared to the latter by noon, but that 
the surf was still very high at both places. 

The U.S.S. Grebe arrived off the port about 9 AM, 
and as I considered the surf still too high for landing | 
did not signal the ship to approach San Gerénimo beach 
but returned to the city to investigate another possible 
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ing place, suggested by one of the pilots, near 
creck of the U.S. S. Memphis, and also to establish 
munieation by wig-wag with the @rebe. 
secause of the delay due to climbing over wreckage 
return journey consumed over an hour. [I finally 
hed the ruins of the radio station, which was op- 
ite the anchorage, and improvising a signal flag 
ned communication with the ship, receiving a mes- 
to the effect that the commanding officer had gone 
the river in a ship’s launch. 

\fter instrueting the native radio operator in the 

of the wig-wag, and thus establishing communiea- 

i between the ship and the city, I proceeded to the 

anding place up the river. While en route I was in- 
ormed by several natives that a navy launch had at- 
tempted to enter the river but had been washed against 
the opposite shore and that all the crew had been lost. 
("pon my arrival at the port, however, I found that 
by excellent seamanship, Lt. Petri, U.S. Navy, had sue- 
ceeded in effecting a landing and was then engaged in 
stretching a cable diagonally across the river so that 
launches could throw a loop over it and thus avoid 
being dashed down stream and wrecked on the bar or 
against the dredge at the mouth of the river. 

Arrangements were made with Lieut. Petri for dis- 
embarking first the Porto Rican medical personnel and 
supplies on the Grebe, then the personnel and supplies 
on the cable ship of the All America Cable Company, 
and the ship Catherine, all from Porto Rico. 

All the personnel was brought ashore and a consid- 
erable portion of the relief supplies, during the re- 
mainder of this day (September 6th), arrangements for 
billeting the personnel and storing supplies having been 
made previously by Captain Silva and myself. A few 
trucks had been found which were not badly damaged, 
and these were repaired and impressed for moving sup- 
plies. 

[ found it necessary to assume entire control of the 
port and after placing Lt. Petri in charge of unloading 
at sea | remained almost constantly on duty at the 
wharf during the rest of my stay in Santo Domingo. At 
various times throughout each day and night, however, 
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I kept control of the situation by constant visits to the 
Consulate, the Fortaleza, the Red Cross Agencies, and 
the hospital being established by the Porto Rico medi 
eal personnel. 

At the beginning the policy had been agreed upon 
that all Porto Rican food and medical supplies, with 
the exception of hospital equipment, should be turned 
over to the Dominican Government at the Fortazela. 
But the desirability of diverting large quantites of sup 
plies to the Red Cross store-room and to the Porto Rico 
Hospital soon became apparent, and this was done, a 
sailor from the Grebe being dispatched with each truck 
load to prevent loss while passing through the streets 

All launches, tugs and lighters of the port were lost, 
disabled or unserviceable, so it was necessary to send to 
the nearest ports for help, as one of the greatest needs 
was for launches. 

On the afternoon of September 5th a fine tug boat, 
which had cost about $25,000, broke from its moorings 
and was swept out to sea without any one on board. 
No local tugs or launches being available at the start 
we were dependent entirely upon the boats of the 
Grebe. One of the launches obtained later from an 
other Dominican port required wood for fuel so it was 
necessary to keep a wood cutting detail constantly at 
work in order to keep this launch going. 

Commander Johnson, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, ar- 
rived by airplane from Port au Prince on September 
6th, and assumed charge of medical relief efforts. 

The Marines, as always, were promptly on the scene, 
coming from Haiti with such relief supplies as could 
be brought by airplane. 

As the dead were being collected and burned and the 
injured concentrated in various hospitals, including 
the tent hospital of several hundred beds established 
by Porto Riean personnel, the principal problems re 
maining were to get all relief supplies unloaded and 
distributed and the city water system in operation. 
Street cleaning was started in an organized manner on 
the 6th but no water was available and the weather was 
intensely warm so the problem of sanitation soon be 
came acute. 
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The gangs of stevedores worked day and night at 
inloading supplies and as it was the policy to permit 
food supplies consigned to commercial firms to be 
landed also, these supplies were likewise handled by 
gangs working day and night, the movement of all 
lighters between ships and the shores and their unload- 
ing of course being under my control. 

As soon as the port operations became organized con- 
siderable rivalry arose between agents of the various 
steamship lines as to which ship would be given the 
preference in unloading. The priority established was: 
first, relief supplies of the nature most needed at the 
time, that is, medical supplies and equipment, food, 
tents, blankets, clothing, cots, ete. ; second, consignment 
of food supplies belonging to private firms, and lastly, 
general cargo of a nature which could be used. One 
steamship agent after having been quite persistent in 
his efforts to be given priority finally appeared with a 
letter from the President to the effect that it was the 
President’s wish that his ship be unloaded immediately. 
It might not be amiss to state that Lt. Petri and I spoke 
to this individual with such force and vehemence that 
he ran away and did not reappear on the wharf during 
my stay in Santo Domingo. Shortly afterwards the 
President was informed that the ship referred to had 
been duly unloaded in accordance with his wishes. 

On September 7th, Mr. Swift, of the American Red 
Cross, arrived from Washington; also Major Sullivan, 
U.S. Marine Corps, came as Liaison Officer between 
the Commanding Officer of the U. S. Marines in Haiti 
and President Trujillo. 

On September 5th I had mentioned to the President 
the importance of putting the city water works in re- 
pair. As this had not been done by September 7th, on 
that date I took Mr. Gonzalez, a Porto Rican engineer 
who had assisted in constructing the system, to the 
President, and obtaining some twenty prisoners, trucks, 
lumber and food supplies sent them to work at a place 
over thirty kilometers in the interior, a ravine in the 
mountains where heavy rains had washed away the 
supports of the aqueduct and broken the water line. 
It was necessary to carry all the material and supplies 
by hand a distance of about two kilometers over a pre- 
cipitous trail to the place where the break had occurred. 
I visited this place after eleven o’clock on the night of 
the 7th, taking with me additional food supplies, to- 
baeco and cognae for the men at work and enjoined 
them to continue working without stopping until the 
break was repaired. I was assured by a Mr. Rogers, 
the engineer in charge, that with the help and supplies 
given he would be able to finish the work, using tem- 
porary supports, by the next morning. I returned to 
the city, informed the President of the situation, and 
spent the remainder of the night organizing the work 
under a Mr. Bonelli, a Dominican engineer, of closing 
various cireuits and preparing to close several thousand 
cocks and connections to avoid flooding the city. This 
was accomplished successfully and when the water ar- 
rived there was general rejoicing. 

While en route to the break in the aqueduct I had 
slipped off the mountain path into a pool of icy water. 
The 30 kilometer ride in an open car did not help mat- 
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ters much, so a hospitable offer of hot coffee rece ve 
from Johnson and Sullivan when I arrived at fh, 
Consulate at 4 AM, was very welcome. However, sy 
newspaper correspondent who was bunking there » jt} 
them, in fumbling around without a light mistook sa}; 
for sugar and the coffee was spoiled. It was fortuiate 
that other restoratives were available in quantit 
the ‘‘Café de Paris’’ about one block away. 

At 5:30 AM the same morning (September 8th) | in. 
formed the American Minister of the situation with 1 
spect to the water supply and then directed Mr. Davila, 
a Porto Rican sanitary engineer, to inspect the chlorina- 
tion plant and take the necessary measures to put it in 
operation. 


ai 


During the entire week of my stay in Santo | 
mingo the unloading was carried on daily from day 
light until about midnight and sometimes it was con 
tinued all night, suitable arrangements being made t 
feed the stevedores, 

On the morning of the 8th, learning that the people 
on the east bank of the stream in the suburb which had 
been entirely destroyed had not been issued any food 
as yet, I informed the President that I had a launeh 
and food supplies available and wished to place myself 
at the disposal of any official he might designate to dis- 
tribute the food on the east bank. 

No official appeared, but the distribution of food to 
these people was carried out under my direction and 
medical supplies for several hundred injured of that 
locality were also sent. 

That the people were hungry may be evidenced by the 
fact that one man upon receiving a tin of corned beef 
which had no key tore it open before my eyes with his 
teeth. 

On one day British and Dutch marines and sailors 
without arms were landed in small groups, and worked 
for a few hours at street cleaning. 

On September 9th Lt. Davis, U.S. Navy, retired, the 
Captain of the Port at Port au Prince, arrived and was 
designated as Acting Captain of the Port and took 
charge September 10th. 

During my stay in Santo Domingo there were hao- 
dled under my direction thirteen ocean going ships 
bringing over two thousand five hundred tons of relief 
supplies and general cargo. 

On September 10th I inspected and approved ac- 
counts for services rendered and supplies provided as 
charges against the American Red Cross. 

I also arranged for the return on that day on the 
Grebe to Porto Rico of some forty-nine refugees. 

After calling upon the President, the American Min- 
ister, and Mr. Swift of the Red Cross, I left Santo Do- 
mingo about 7:00 PM, September 10th on the Grebe 
for San Juan. My last view of Sante Domingo was by 
the light from the pyre on the beach where the nightly 


burning of corpses was taking place. The total number 


of dead counted was over two thousand. 

Without doubt the quick action of the Governor and 
people of Porto Rico in sending relief prevented great 
additional suffering and loss of life. Furthermore, it 
is my opinion that the prompt arrival of the Porto 
Rican personnel and supplies and the methods used 
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rendering assistance had a marked stabilizing effect 
nm the political situation and possibly prevented 

ious disorder. 

\s the sole representative of the U. S. Army at the 

ne of the disaster, it pleased me very much to see 
prompt contribution of the Army to the relief 

rk. This consisted of tentage, blankets, cots, other 
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equipment and food suppiles to the value of $25,000 
to $30,000 dispatched under the direction of Colonel 
G. W. Helms, Infantry, the Commanding Officer, U.S 
Troops in Porto Rico, and all arriving within less 
than seventy hours after the hurricane on the ships 


sent from San Juan by Governor Roosevelt. 





In 1928, the speeds of our service planes were ap- 
proximately as follows :— 


bombing 100-125 m. p. h. 
attack 130 m. p. h. 
pursuit 170 m. p. h. 


The speeds of our corresponding planes of today are 
essentially unchanged. 

From the basic study of May, 1928, together with the 
present study, the following Conclusions would seem to 
be warranted ;— 

1. In May 1928, Williams’ racing speed exceeds the 
current (i. e. ‘‘Cartridge, ball, cal. .30, Model 1906’’) 
service ammunition by 75.07 feet per second. 

2. In May, 1928, Cartridge, ball, eal. .30, M. 1.”° 
ammunition (authorized, manufactured, but not yet 
generally available to the Service) exceeds ‘‘ Cartridge, 
ball, eal. .30, Model 1906,’’ by 88.18 feet per second. 

3. In May, 1928, Cartridge, ball, eal. .30, M. 1. 
ammunition exceeds Williams’ racing speed by the ex- 
tremely narrow margin of 13.11 feet per second. 

4. On Sept 29, 1931. Stainworth flew a four lap 
race against time over the three kilometer course at 
Calshot, the average of which, 408.8 miles per hour, was 
the determined official speed—the fastest lap of which 
was 415.2 miles per hour. 

». In Oct. 1931, it is shown that Stainforth’s fastest 
lap average velocity exceeds the average velocity of 
““M. 1.” ammunition, as fired in the service rifle, by 
122.71 feet per second. 


1 Editor’s note. The Nov.-Dec., 1931, issue of the JouRNAL 
omitted this portion of this study owing to other demands for 
space. 





The Plane vs. The Bullet 


A Further Study in Relative Speeds' 
By Norvelle Wallace Sharpe, M. D., F.A.C.S., Lieutenant Colonel, M.R.C., U.S.A. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXVIII., No. 7, Page 532) 


6. In Oct. 1931, it is shown that the ball of ‘*M. 1.’’ 
ammunition, if fired in service rifle, elevated to 30 
degrees, will attain its maximum range of +5600 
yards, in 34.55 seconds: 
Stainforth, at top racing speed, will cover 7013.18 
yards. 

7. From May 1928 to Oct. 1931, there have been no 
essential changes in either the service rifle or the serv- 


whereas in 34.55 seconds 


ice ammunition ;—whereas since Nov. 7, 1927 (Williams 
322.6 m. p. h.) to Sept. 29, 1931 (Stainforth, 475.2 m 
p. h.) there has been an increase in plane speed of 
135.82 feet per second, 

8. The service planes of today are essentially of the 
same speeds as those of May 1928 (the date of the 
basic study). 

9. On the assumption that the yet incomplete Ger 
lich notations regarding the Halger-Ultra rifle and the 
Halger-Ultra ammunition are essentially correet,—they 
will be found to exceed in effectiveness the present 
service rifle and the present ‘‘M. 1.’’ service ammuni 
tion. 

10. On the assumption that the yet incomplete Ger 
lich notations regarding the Halger-Ultra Rifle and the 
Halger-Ultra ammunition are essentially correct,—this 
combination will be found to exceed in effectiveness the 
Pederson (.276), the Garand (.276), and the Garand 
(.30), semi-automatic rifles, together with their respec- 
tive ammunitions, each now under critical considera- 
tion as the possible new service rifle ;—the first two of 
these now being field tested on the rifle ranges of Fort 
Riley and Fort Benning. 


















Leads in Infantry Antiaircraft Firing 


By Lieutenant Joseph I. Greene, 45th Infantry (PS) 


Il. Target-Length Leads. 


In Part I of this series' we noted that it is not 
difficult to find the linear lead for any given aerial 
target moving on a straight path. The linear lead 
alone, however, is of small use for infantry purposes. 

If we consider, for example, a maximum range of 
1000 yds. and a maximum target speed of 200 mph., 
the linear leads within these limits can be anything 
from a fraction of a foot for low speeds and close 
ranges, to 835 ft. for the maximum speed and range 
when M-1906 cal. .30 ammunition is used. We ean- 
not instruct riflemen to estimate successfully such a 
variation of linear leads. 


Target-length as a Unit of Lead. 

In 1927, Major Leonard R. Boyd, at the Department 
of Experiment, The Infantry School, conducted tests 
to ascertain how well men could judge leads in feet 
or yards. The results of these tests proved that no 
amount of training ean teach a rifleman to estimate 
linear leads with sufficient accuracy to make the use 
of such leads worth while. The tests, however, brought 
out the comparative ease of estimating leads by using 
the target length as a unit of measure instead of feet 
or yards, 

A great advantage of this system is the fact that 
the target itself is the reference point from which the 
lead must be measured. There is no other, in fact. 
A second advantage is the large unit of measure that 
the target length provides. All types of attack planes 
are about 30 ft. long. For all slant ranges of 600 
yds. or less and for speeds of less than 200 mph., a 
30-foot unit of measure permits the expression of leads 
in less than 10 units. Furthermore, a 30-foot towed 
target about the size of the fuselage of an attack plane, 
is usually obtainable for practice firing. Even a 15- 
foot target can be used up to speeds around 100 mph. 
and ranges up to 500 yds. without the necessity of 
more than 10 target-length leads. 

Use of Target Length Complicates Calculation. <A\- 
though the use of target lengths as units simplifies the 
estimation by the firer, it greatly complicates the eal- 
culation of leads. If we assume a target 30 ft. long 
and wish to express a lead of 150 feet in this unit, we 
ean divide the seeond by the first and obtain 5 target- 
lengths. But this is true only when the entire length 
of the target can be seen. 

Full Length of Target seldom Apparent to Eye of 
Firer. During more than 90 percent of the time that 
a towed target or an attack plane is flying within 
range of an individual firer he sees, not the full 
length of the target, but a fore-shortened length. The 
length of the target is foreshortened to the eye of the 
firer approximately as the angle between the length 
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element of the target and the line of sight from firey 
to target. Figure 5 shows a 30-foot towed target, |;-9 
type. On the semi-cirele inscribed around the out- 
line of the target are the projections of the tarvet 
length, or the foreshortened lengths that are actually 
seen by the firer at angles from 0° to 180°. Figure 
6 gives the same data for a 15-foot towed target. Fig- 
ure 7 gives the projections for a 30-foot attack plane 
when viewed from the side in non-overhead flight, and 
Figure 8 presents the same data for the 30-foot attack 
plane viewed from below as in overhead flight. 

Wings Disregarded in Calculations. In estimating 
the apparent length of an airplane the wings and land- 










FIG.S 


Projection diagram for 30-ft. 
towed-target. 




















FIG.6 


Projection diagram for 15-ft, 
towed-target, 








FIG.7 


Projection diagram for 30-ft. 
attack plane in non-overhesd 








ing gear should be disregarded. These elements, al- 
though greater in total surface than the fuselage of 
the plane, are not components of the plane’s length. 
Observation of planes in flight at ranges of 1000 yds. 
or less will show this clearly. 
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Lead also Foreshortened. But whenever the target 
foreshortened by reason of the angle at which it 
presented to the eye of the firer, the linear lead is 
so foreshortened. Thus in Figure 9, if the lead 
ve visible to the firer at F, it would appear to have 











FIG.8 


Projection diagrem for 30-ft. 
attack plane in overhead flight. 


only its projected length instead of its actual measure- 
ment. Therefore we have to calculate this projected 
lead before we can find the lead in projected target 
lengths. Also, because the fuselage or body of a plane 
and both types of towed targets have width as well 
as length, the projected target length and the pro- 
jected lead do not necessarily have the same ratio at 
the same angle of firing. Figure 9 indicates a simple 
method of finding the projected lead. 
When the apparent lead and the apparent target 
length are determined it remains only to divide the 
vu 
.. 
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first by the second to obtain the lead expressed in target 
lengths in a form applicable to infantry antiaircraft 
training. 
Illustrative Problems. 

In Part I of this series three problems in finding 
linear leads were solved. There follows an extension 
of each of these problems in which we ascertain the 
same leads in target lengths. 

Problem 1. What is the lead in target lengths for 
an attack plane moving in non-overhead horizontal 
flight at an altitude of 500 ft. and a speed of 200 mph. 
at the moment the plane is nearest to the firer (mini- 
mum slant range) when the range at this moment is 
1000 yds.. 

From the solution presented in Part I we know the 
linear lead to be 579 ft. From the terms of the prob- 
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lem it is evident that the full length of both target 
and lead will be seen by the firer. Hence the number 
of target length leads is 579/30, or 19.3. 

There is actually a slight foreshortening of 
target and lead under the conditions of this 
problem but it is so small as to be negligible. To all 
intents and purposes the firer sees from the side the 
whole length of the plane and the whole lead. Conse 
quently we can formulate for practical purposes the 
general rule that for targets flying horizontally whose 
entire length is visible to the firer, the target-length 
lead equals the linear lead divided by the length of 
target. It is important to remember that this is true 
only when the full length of the target can be seen and 
that it is applicable with reasonable accuracy for only 
a second or two of the flight of targets or planes that 


both 
linear 
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may be fired at by infantry. A good deal of misap 
plication of the target-length lead system in towed 
target firing has occurred in the past because the rule 
just stated has been taken as applying to targets in 
all positions and directions of flight instead of to the 
single set of conditions where it is true. 

Problem 2. The factor of waste fire limits the area 
over which towed targets may be fired upon to an angi 
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90°. What is the target-length lead for a 30-ft. 
towed target moving at 200 mph. in non-overhead hori- 
zontal flight at an altitude of 500 ft., at the moment 
the target enters the firing area, the range at this 
moment being 1000 yds.’ (Figure 10.) 

In finding the linear lead for this problem in Part 


I, we found FL = 894 yds., TL = 470 ft. = 157 yds., 
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and angle FTL = 44° 14’. From the problem we have 


given, FT = 1000 yds. 
Then, in triangle FTL, solving for: 
sin a sin 44° 14’ 


a 894 

; 157 sin 44° 14’ r 

sin a —394 = 0.1225 ; 
a = 7°2’, 


Then, as TL’, the projection of TL, is vertical to the 

bisector of a, TFL, is an isosceles triangle in which; 
FT = FL’ = 1000 yds.; 
and TL’ = 2FTsinja = 2000sin 3° 31’ = 123 yds. 

From Figure 5, with angle FTL = 44° 14’, TT’ = 
21.9 ft. 

And, the lead expressed in target lengths is: 

123 x 3 
21.9 — 

Problem 3. What is the target-length lead for a 30- 
ft. attack plane moving 200 mph., flying 50 ft. above 
the ground in overhead horizontal flight, when the 
range to the approaching plane is 1000 yds.? (Figure 
11.) 

From the solution to Problem 3 in Part I, we know 
in Figure 11: TL = 441 ft. = 147 yds., and FL = 854 
yds. We have given TB = LB’ = 50 ft. = 16.7 yds., 
and FT = 1000 yds.; 


= 16.9. 
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Then FB = vy (1000)? — (16.7)? = 999.94 = 1009 
yds. (approx.) 

FB = FB — BB’ = 1000 — 147 = 853 yds.; 


‘ ; 16.7 
sin BFT = i000 
angle BET = 57.4’ 
a 16.7 
tan B’FL = 353° 


angle B’FL = 67.3’ = angle TLT’ ; 
Then, in triangle TLT’ 
TT’ = TL tan TLT’ = 147 tan 67.3’ = 2.9 yds. = 8.7 It. 

From Figure 8, we see that the target length (actu- 
ally the target ‘‘height’’) for 57.4’ is about 5.7 ft. 

Hence: 8.7/5.7 = 1.5 target-length leads, which is 
the answer to our problem. 

It should be noted that the result obtained in Prob- 
lem 3 refers, in an accurate sense, not to target lengths 
but to target heights. In all approaching overhead 
flight the lead must be taken above the target. Under 
the conditions of Problem 3, the length of the target 
is not visible to the firer. The plane is flying so low 
that its end only is visible to him. Figure 8 indicates 
this clearly. The target ‘‘length’’ obtained by refer- 
ence to this figure in the problem is 5.7 ft., approxi- 
mately the actual height of the attacking plane. 
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Strategy of the Central Powers in 
the World War 


By Lieutenant Coionel A. D. Chaffin, Infantry 


(Conclusion of an article which began in the Septembker-October, 1931, Journal) 


Strategic Developments of 1915 

The vear 1915 is exceedingly interesting because of 
the marked change undergone in the strategy during 
that period. Greater dependence upon frontal attacks 
became an outstanding characteristic of subsequent 
strategy, though there were notable exceptions to that 
method. 

The plan for opening the 1915 campaign included 
a bold stroke at the eastern enemy. However, it was 
but a development from the strategy of the 1914 cam- 
paigns in the east which had brought suecess to the 
Germans. This was the continuance of the strategic 
envelopment seen on a relatively small scale at Tan- 
nenberg, coupled with a stroke at the opponent’s line 
of communications. This form of maneuver had been 
successfully employed in the First Battle of the Mazur 
ian Lakes. It was again attempted from Galicia in 
September, 1914, and later employed with telling ef- 
feet in November at Lodz and resulted eventually in 
the Russian withdrawal to a line from which possi- 
bility of invasion of Silesia was remote. 

This 1915 plan (Figure No. 9) contemplated one 
attack southeast from the north side of the base of 
the Polish salient and another northeast from the op- 
posite side. The Germans were to make the attack 
southeast from East Prussia and the Austro-Hungar- 
ians, assisted by a German army, northeast from Gal- 
icia. 

Turning separately to these operations, for each con- 
stituted an almost independent campaign, while the 
Austro-Hungarians achieved considerable suceess in 
the south, overrunning Bukovina, their efforts in Gal- 
icia were unsuccessful. On the other side of the salient 
attack of the German Eighth and Tenth Armies met 
with decided tactical success. One Russian army was 
almost entirely wiped out. However the German forces 
available for the eastern theater were not sufficient to 
earry the attack far enough south after that victory 
to relieve the Russian pressure on the Austro-Hun- 
garians along the Carpathians. Therefore, a complete 
reversal of the strategic policy was at once effected by 
Falkenhayn. He adopted the policy of ‘‘frontal at- 
tacks’’ in the place of enveloping movements which had 
sought annihilation of the enemy. In accordance with 
this policy, a concentration of the available German 


reserves of men, material and munitions was made on 
the Galician front. 

At this time (May 1, 1915), the entry of both Italy 
and Roumania into the war on the side of the enemy 
seemed imminent. 
Danube. 


Servia was threatening to cross the 
Furthermore, conditions within the Austro- 






















Hungarian armies were far from being satisfactory, due 
primarily to their succession of failures and defeats 
since the beginning of the war. 

Although it was highly desirable to crush Russia, 
the eastern foe, and put her entirely out of the war, 
Falkenhayn cherished no such sanguine hopes, with 
the means available to him at the time. He did plan 
and expect to render the Eastern Front passive and 
safe, that is, to make the Russians incapable of serious 
offensive action for a time sufficient to enable him to 
turn the main German armies back against the enemies 
on the west. 

In the meantime, as a result of the Freneh and Bri 
tish attacks in March, 1915, it had become quite evi 
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Figure 9. Battle of Second Mazuria. 


dent to Falkenhayn that their offensives could be held 
by less forces than had up to that time been main 
tained on the western front. This meant the possibil 
ity of a corresponding increase for other theaters 

With forees now available, Falkenhayn decided on 
a break-through. For several reasons he chose that 
part of the front (Figure No. 10) between the Carpa 
thian Mountains and the Vistula River as the point of 
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attack. There were good railway communications both 
for the concentration and the advance after the break- 
through was once effected ; a breakthrough would give 
direct and immediate assistance to the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies; this front was only lightly held by the 
Russians and defenses in rear had been neglected: 
particularly success here offered an opportunity to 
flank the Russian forces to the east and south. 

The attack was launched on May 2, 1915. By the 
end of a month the Russian armies on a 250-mile front 
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Figure 10. Central Powers Offensive in Russia, 1915 


were in retreat. By the middle of August they had 
been driven out of the Polish salient. Though Russian 
losses had been great, still the frontal attack had per- 
mitted their armies to escape. However, the strate- 
gic objective, to render the Russians incapable of an 
immediate serious offensive, had been attained. Since 
no other decisive objective appeared within reach, 
Falkenhayn ceased further attacks. The expected of- 
fensive by the enemies in France must have been a 
factor influencing that decision. Also there was the 
necessity for making forces available for operations 
both in the Balkans and on the Italian front. 

The results of this offensive by Mackensen were im- 
mense. In addition to those stated the Russian threat 
to Hungary had been removed and Austria was enabled 
to dispatch reinforcements to the Italian front; the 
threatened Russian attack on Constantinople by the 
army at Odessa had been removed; the relations with 
Roumania had for the time been eased; and negotia- 
tions with Bulgaria could more profitably be pursued. 
It was obligatory that the Central Powers secure aid 
in the Balkans. 

In the midst of the foregoing operations, Italy en- 
tered the war (May 23, 1915) and seriously diverted 
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the attention of Austria-Hungary. Their strategis s, 
as well as statesmen, desired immediately to transfor 
the offensive from Galicia to the Italian front. Falke n- 
hayn would not accede to this policy. They then 
luctantly consented to the defensive against Italy, for 
which certain Austrian forces on the Danube were 
relieved by German units. 

To remove the Servian threat to Austria-Hungary, 
to provide security to their southern flank in contem- 
plated operations against Italy, to restore the Central 
Powers” prestige in the Balkans, and to open the way 
to Turkey, the Austrian offensive (Figure No. 11) 
against Servia was launched October 6, 1915. The 
strategy involved a powerful drive by the Austro-Hun- 
garians and Germans from the north and northwest 
and a flanking movement from the east by two Bul- 
garian armies. One of these Bulgarian armies also was 
to hold off the British and French forces then in Greece 
attempting to bring sorely needed assistance to the 
Servians. 

By November 10 Nish had fallen and this opened 
the railway to Turkey. The east flank of the retreat- 
ing Servians was turned by the wedge driven between 
them and the French and British. The Servian effort 
to break through the Bulgarians and join the French 
and British in Greece failed. Continued pressure from 
the north and east forced their strategic retreat through 
the mountain passes into Albania, eliminated Servia 

















Figure 11. Strategic Developments in 1915 


as a further menace in the war, and insured uninter- 
rupted communications with Turkey. 

Early in the year the Allies had initiated the Dar- 
danelles operations. These sorely placed in jeopardy 
Turkey’s chief role in the strategy of the Central 
Powers. The Central Powers had relied upon Turkey 
to deny Russia an outlet to the Mediterranean. The 
ill-advised and poorly executed Allied attacks, the 
dogged Turkish defense, the attraction of Russians 
to other fronts, and the opening of communications 
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ough the Balkans secured to the Central Powers 
rkey’s mission. Withdrawal of the enemy forces 
st have been foreseen long before the end of the 
r. Through this success the Central Powers con- 
ed to deny Russia her vital sinews of war and thus 
etively neutralized a formidable array of man- 
wer. 

The strategy for the Western Front, as elsewhere, 

as also moulded by Falkenhayn’s obsession of the 

cessity for security at the expense of concentration. 

, guarantee security in the east a greater portion of 

» troops from the west must be spared. Until that 
security had been insured the policy for the Western 
Front was fixed. Therefore, the strategic defensive, 
which really had been assumed in 1914, continued 
throughout the following year. Nevertheless, Falken- 
hayn elung to his idea that the war must be decided 
in France. He was always loath to deal out additional 
means for the east. He realized that a long war was 
now inevitable and set about to organize German eco- 
nomie conditions for that purpose, he expanded the 
military railways, and provided for the flow of muni- 
tions and raw materials. Thus the policy of security 
fitted into his schemes. 

The effect of the French and British attacks early 
in 1915 was to demonstrate to Falkenhayn the remote- 
ness of any serious menace from them. Nevertheless 
some anxiety must have been felt prior to the Allied 
autumn offensive since certain German units were re- 
turned from the east. 


Naval Developments, 1915 

The defense of the Baltic was intrusted generally 
to the older German ships. More than once in the 
Baltic during this year naval attempts were made to 
aid the land forees operating on the Eastern Front. 
In the North Sea the strategy was carried out by mine- 
laying and sorties. Light cruisers, while laying mines, 
were escorted by heavier ships. 

The submarine was a new weapon in war. The pol- 
icy for its employment was therefore unsettled and con- 
stituted a vexatious question. At the beginning of the 
war the submarine was considered as a weapon to be 
used against battleships. Very soon that idea was 
given up and the attack made on lighter men-of-war. 
Later it turned to merchant ships. During 1914 sub- 
marines were generally used against battleships, lighter 
men-of-war, transports and military works. Early in 
1915 attacks on commerce were decided upon. 

In August, however, attacks on merchant shipping 
practically ceased. Falkenhayn says that the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare was discontinued at that 
time because of America’s attitude. Bulgaria would 
not join the Central Powers if the United States were 
openly arrayed on the side of the enemy. Unless Bul- 
garia joined the Dardanelles could not be kept closed 
to the Russians. ‘‘Wheels within wheels.’’ 

The unrestricted submarine warfare had begun Feb- 
ruary 4, 1915. The Germans had only a very few sub- 
marines available. There had been no time to make 
proper preparations. Although the unrestricted war- 
fare was suspended, the submarines continued to at- 
tack merchant vessels in accord with the rules of naval 
warfare. This first period of unrestricted warfare 
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indicated to the Germans the potentialities of submar- 
ines and caused their construction in large numbers. 


Operations of 1916 

Although the principal activities of 1916 were staged 
on the western front, all other theaters, both on land 
and sea, must be kept constantly before us in the study 
of the strategy of this year. During this year all 
operations, by their enemies as well as by the Central 
Powers, were more or less linked together. The reasons 
for any campaign may not be at all evidenced from a 
study of that campaign alone, but may be dependent 
upon some other theater or front. 

Except for the Roumanian campaign, operations by 
the Central Powers this year hinged upon their one 
great strategic effort, their attack at Verdun (Figure 
No, 12). During that attack they were on the defensive 
elsewhere. The factors which influenced the Central 
Powers in that effort are well set forth in Falkenhayn’s 
report to the Kaiser at the end of 1915. That report 
is a model estimate, classic in form and comprehensive- 
ness, a brief of it is as follows: 

By 1916 the Allied attacks on the Dardanelles had 
failed. Falkenhayn knew that Russia’s offensive powers 
had been shattered, that Servia had been destroyed, 
that Italy had been made to realize her inability 
to defeat Austria or attain her aims east of the 
atic, and that conclusive decisions over Russia, 
and Servia would not end the war. The war could 
be terminated only by a decision on the western front. 
Furthermore, he believed that England’s tenacity and 
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“Figure 12.—Strategic Developments in 1916.” 


will to win were sustaining his opponents in a war of 
exhaustion. That will must be broken. He felt that 
France, England’s chief support on land, had been 
weakened to the limit of her economic and military 
endurance. The Central Powers had no hope of win- 
ning by the defensive. The western foes were gaining 
strength faster than the Central Powers and would 
ultimately surpass them. 
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Since England could not be reached directly, her 
forces in France were the only British objective avail- 
able. But he realized that should he succeed in drivy- 
ing those forces into the sea and the French south of 
the Somme, England would not give up and France 
must still be defeated. The immediate objective then 
within reach and leading to a definite decision was the 
French armies. 

A strategic breakthrough with a view to carrying 
the conflict again to mobile warfare, had proven unat- 
tainable by the British and French failures in 1915. 
Falkenhayn knew that the German reserves, less than 
thirty divisions, were not sufficient for that purpose. 
He knew that the quality of the troops of his allies 
did not promise success if employed against British 
and French forees. He coneluded that as a_break- 
through was beyond his means, it would not only not 
be sought but would be avoided. He must retain such 
freedom of action as would permit him to break off 
the attack at will if this were demanded by the situa- 
tion elsewhere. He further argued that a breakthrough 
was unnecessary, for he had a strategical formula 
which would surely lead to a decision; namely, to at- 
tack some point on the front for the retention of which 
France would throw in her very last man, and thus 
bleed her to the breaking point. This meant a war of 
attrition. He expected to use up the French faster 
than his Germans. The point selected should naturally 
be located so as to facilitate the attack. Such were the 
underlying reasons for the Verdun attack. 

That this attack was a strategical offensive measure 
does not remain unchallenged. Many writers of note 
claim for it a purely strategical defensive effort. It 
is believed safe, however, to accept the version of its 
author, Falkenhayn, 

The attack at Verdun, continuing from February 
until July, had the effect of rapidly and systematically 
exhausting not only the French strength but the Ger- 
man strength as well. Yet neither the appalling Ger- 
man losses at Verdun, nor the isolated Russian attacks 
on the east, nor the Austrian failure on the Italian 
front caused a relaxation of Falkenhayn’s efforts to 
erush the French. Even Brusilof’s offensive failed to 
prevent Falkenhayn from pursuing his efforts at at- 
trition. Brusilof’s initial success caused the Austrians 
to request that the whole German offensive be trans- 
ferred from Verdun to the-east. It was not until the 
French counterattack at the Somme that his pressure 
began to diminish materially. After the Somme no 
more divisions were sent to Verdun. The French were 
then enabled to profit in their counterattacks at Ver- 
dun. The Germans now again assumed the strategic 
defensive on the west and held it throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Turning now to eastern theaters, no reasons can be 
assigned for the Russian attacks in March, 1916, or 
the offensive planned to be launched later at Melo- 
dechno, other than attempts to relieve the German pres- 
sure at Verdun. These Russian attacks were made 
under adverse weather conditions and against troops 
over whom no hope of tactical success could be ex- 
pected. 

Further south, however, the attack of Brusilof in 
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June, 1916, though originally intended as a demons ra. 
tion only, did bring about some concrete changes. ‘} ha; 
attack was launched to relieve the Austrian pressure 
upon the Italians from the Trentino. Conrad was 
forced to stop his Asiago offensive. The Austro-H p. 
garians were wholly surprised and routed, whieh Iti. 
mately caused the transfer of a large proportion of the 
German divisions from the north Russian front to stop 
Brusilof. Austrian units were sent from Tyrol. Also 
Falkenhayn was compelled to withdraw units from 
the Western Front. The planned German counter. 
stroke at the Somme was abandoned. Roumania now 
entered the war. Falkenhayn was replaced by Hin- 
denburg with Ludendorff as chief assistant. 

Summing up, the Russian attacks at Lake Naroeh 
and Jacobstadt, in March, had been stopped by loca! 
reserves, and that of Brusilof by the counterattacks 
of German reinforcements sent to stiffen the Austro- 
Hungarian defensive. However, the entrance of Rouw- 
mania upon the scene brought forth a change in east- 
ern strategy to an offensive against that foe. The 
previous successes of the Central Powers in the east 
had made this practicable. The offensive against Rou- 
mania became obligatory for the following reasons: 

1. To protect the Austrians from envelopment from 
the south. 

2. To secure for the Central Powers the much-needed 
oil and grain of Roumania. 

3. To satiate Bulgaria’s ambition. 

The Roumanian armies were being concentrated in 
Transylvania. This threatened the Austro-Hungarian 
southern flank. Other Roumanian forees along the 
Danube and in the Dobrudja faced the Bulgarians. 

The Central Powers’ strategy in that campaign in- 
cluded attacks in the Dobrudja to draw Roumanian 
reserves southward and halt the Transylvanian offen- 
sive. There were to be followed immediately by con- 
vergent attacks by the Central Powers from exterior 
lines. Two armies were to advance south and east 
through the Transylvania Mountains and another across 
the Danube to the north and east, and all converge 
on Bucharest. 

The operations were launched November 11. They 
were eminently successful. By the end of the year 
Roumania had been overrun. In addition to attain- 
ing the objectives of the campaign, another result, 
of inestimable strategic value to the Central Powers, 
was gained. The frontier which had to be guarded 
by the Russians was extended about three hundred 
miles. The results attained were employed to put a 
greater strain upon Russian arms, to replenish the 
Central Powers granaries and depots, to increase the 
resistance to Allied pressure through Greece, and to 
revive confidence after the frightful losses at Verdun. 

Throughout the war Austria was greatly concerned 
about her Adriatic possessions and especially jealous 
of Italy’s covetous eye upon them. This was a materia! 
factor in rendering the Triple Alliance such an un- 
natural combinatoin. Therefore, upon Italy’s entry 
into the war on the side of the enemy, Austrian strate- 
gists were easily led into an obsession for beginning 
offensive operations on their southwestern front. This 
desire of Austria had a decited consequence upon the 
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erations of the Central Powers as a whole. Neither 
1915 nor in 1916 did Germany lend direct assist- 
«we to Austria-Hungary on the Italian front. A for- 
‘| state of war between Germany and Italy did not 
<ist until August 27, 1916. 
As stated before, Austria pressed for an offensive 
vainst Italy in 1915, but was pursuaded to postpone 
In May, 1916, owever, her operations there mate- 
‘alized and took the form of a vast offensive. Advanc- 
ing from the Trentina, Conrad endeavored to cut Ital- 
in communications with the Julian front and thereby 
bottle up Cadorna’s main forces. Even before Bru- 
silof’s offensive on the east, Conrad’s pressure had be- 
vun to dwindle and his suecess appeared doomed. These 
initial suecesses were followed by Austrian reverses 
due to the Italian counterattacks on this front as well 
as on the Isonzo. The attrition to the Austro-Hungar- 
ians from this operation increased the demands upon 
the Western Front for German forces to forestall the 
Russian efforts at that time. 


Naval Operations, 1916 


In his report to the Kaiser at the end of 1915, to 
which reference has already been made, Falkenhayn 
recommended the immediate resumption of the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign which had been aban- 
doned during the preceding August. Conflicting inter- 
ests and opinions, however, caused various changes in 
the employment of this weapon during the year. 
While the general naval policy remained unchanged 
throughout the year, von Scheer, who had been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief early in 1916, immediately 
initiated more active measures in pursuit of the Navy’s 
mission. The Navy had been given the mission of 
wearing down the British superiority to a point where 
decisive battle could be risked. The measures initiated 
by von Scheer included destroyer attacks, submarine 
and cruiser raids, aircraft and cruiser bombardment 
of the British coast, and efforts by the High Sea Fleet 
to induce British dispositions advantageous to Ger- 
man battle. Upon the curtailment of submarine at- 
tacks on merchant shipping in April, 1916, a greater 
number of submarines became available for opera- 
tions with the fleet. Movements by the German High 
Sea Fleet were then made in an endeavor to bring 
the British fleet to unfavorable battle. The German 
‘plan was to entice the British fleet to sea while sub- 
marines were lying in wait for it, and in hope of con- 
centrating the German High Sea Fleet on a detached 
part of it.’’ 

The plan led to the battle of Jutland, on May 31, 
1916, a German tactical victory although the subma- 
rines did not play the part planned for them. How- 
ever, the strategical situation remained unchanged. 
A similar attempt was made in August, but without 
notable results. Further similar operations were then 
discontinued for the submarines had been ordered to 
resume activities against merchant shipping and were 
thus unable to continue operations with the battle 
fleet. 

Toward the end of 1916, that is, after Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff had been given the reins, a funda- 
mental development in the Central Powers strategy 
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took definite form and merits special attention. The 
prospects of an early successful outcome of the war 
had become very remote. Although the Roumanian 
Compaign gave promise of suecess, that did not mean 
an ultimate decision for the Central Powers. Their 
strategists desired that every means be employed which 
would lend them assistance. A return to the unre- 
stricted submarine war at that time would probably 
bring not only the United States but also Holland and 
Denmark into the war on the side of the enemy. There- 
fore the Roumanian Campaign must be terminated 
successfully first in order that troops would be avail- 
able to meet possible moves of Holland and Denmark. 
But when troops became available for that contingency 
and when the peace proposals of 1916 were rejected, 
the strategists no longer hesitated. Ludendorff then 
agreed ‘‘that there was no possible way of ending the 
war except by the unrestricted submarine warfare.”’ 
Scheer had been pressing for the return of those 
measures. He was now assisted by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. The Kaiser had delayed the naval and 
military leaders awaiting the outcome of his peace 
offensive. The peace offensive failed. 


Operations of 1917 

At the beginning of 1917, with their troops retained 
on the east the Central Powers were too weak to re- 
sume the offensive on the west. The enemy outnum- 
bered the Germans there by about 190 divisions to 154 
More troops must, therefore, be made available for 
the west. That fact dictated the strategic policy for 
the year. 

At this time there was but a single weapon, the sub- 
marine, available with which the Germans believed 
they could strike a blow that promised decisive suc 
cess. The strength of that arm had been materially 
increased. As stated above, its adherents clamored 
for its employment. With submarines they proposed 
to bring the chief opponent, England, to its knees 
Therefore, the unrestricted submarine campaign was 
resumed in February, 1917. It had two objectives, 
namely : 

1. To undermine the economic life and war indus 
tries of the enemy. 

2. To hinder the transport of personnel and ma 
terials to enemy fronts. 

In the meantime, while awaiting the results of this 
submarine campaign, the army reorganization could 
be carried out, the ammunition requirements refilled, 
and Russia eliminated as a factor in the war. 

The numerical superiority of the Allies pointed to 
offensive efforts by them on the west during 1917. In 
fact, the Allies planned not only French and 
British attacks, but also simultaneous offensives by 
Russia and Italy. (Figure No. 13). The 1916 offen- 
sives by the Central Powers at Verdun and on the 
Italian front had made heavy inroads into their avail- 
able resourees of men and materials. The long-drawn 
out defensive on the west. together with the Allied 
blockade, was also putting a severe strain upon German 
morale. How then was Ludendorff to obtain this ad- 


ditional strength sorely needed for the west? 
The immediate problem confronting him was to meet 
the numerous attacks from the western enemies. This 
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was solved by maintaining the strategic defensive on 
all fronts, by a partial withdrawal to shorten the line 
in France, in order to increase its defensive strength 
and assist in the creation of a larger mobile reserve 
for counterattacks, and by a material reorganization 
of his tactical defensive methods. In consequence the 
British attack in April and Nivelle’s drive during the 


same month were met and stopped. German advance 


intelligence of this latter drive permitted the strategic 
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Figure 13. Strategic Developments in 1917 


concentration of adequate reserves in time to meet 
the attack. 

Later in the year the British efforts in Flanders and 
the French attacks about Verdun and to the west 
thereof put a terriffe strain on the German strength, 
but Ludendorff adhered to his plan of finishing off 
the Russians that year. He kept sufficient units em- 
ployed against the Russians for that purpose. Even 
the attack at Cambrai, though a complete strategical 
surprise to the Central Powers, luckily for them was 
so neutralized by the timely arrival of units from the 
Russian front that Ludendorff was able to take ade- 
quate counter-measures before the end of the year, 
but not until after the decision had been clinched in 
the east. 

There now became available a new measure—called 
by some a strategie weapon—which was gradually un- 
dermining the military strength of the now almost 
helpless eastern foe, which German and Austro-Hun- 
garian strategists could not have been unmindful of. 
That Germany was not adverse to the growing Bolshe- 
viki movement for the dismemberment of Russia is 
evineed by her transfer of Lenine into Russia. 

The simultaneous offensives of the Allies in 1917 
were planned to begin in Aprii. The Russian Revolu- 
tion in March which dethroned the Czar naturally re- 
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tarded the time of the Russian attack. It was fina 
launched by Kerensky on July 1. That attack bh, 
some initial success, but the Central Powers’ counte- 
attacks beginning July 19 completely broke throu: ) 
the Russian front. This demonstrated the low state :) 
which the Russian forces had descended. The fin.| 
blows at Russia were struck at Riga in September an 
in the Oesel Island combined operations shortly thero- 
after. 

The purpose of these operations of the Centra| 
Powers coincided with the use subsequently made « 
them. They brought about a situation which permitted 
the transfer of maximum strength against the western 
foes. A further use made was the adoption of the 
tactics of Riga, particularly as to the employment of 
artillery, in the 1918 offensive on the Western Front. 


The Austria-Hungarians had suffered numerous re- 
verses in their efforts and particularly had they failed 
on the Italian front where direct assistance from Ger- 
many had been denied them. These failures reacted 
quite unfavorably upon their armed forces. By Sep- 
tember, 1917, the Austro-Hungarian armies gave great 
indications of collapse. If further operations were to 
be expected of them, it was obligatory that German 
reinforcements must be sent to the Italian front. Only 
a few German divisions were available for that pur- 
pose. With these Ludendorff determined upon an 
offensive. It had apparently become the custom for 
the Central Powers to round out each year’s opera- 
tions with a marked success in some theater. The long- 
continued defensive on the western front and upon 
the ocean was reacting unfavorably upon the morale 
of the armed forces as well as upon the population far 
behind the front. 

The nature of the terrain on the Italian front par- 
ticularly lent itself to wide convergent attacks de- 
signed to crush the main Italian armies on the eastern 
frontier of Italy. With the limited German forces 
available, seven divisions, such ambitious strategy 
could not be undertaken. Therefore a decision was 
made to execute a sudden concentrated drive at the 
weakest part of the Isonzo front by the German Four- 
teenth Army. This was to be assisted by pressure 
farther south from the two Austro-Hungarian armies. 

The attack was launched October 24, 1917, by von 
Buelow. The Italian army was defeated, routed, and 
driven back to the Piave River. The success obtained 
far exceeded Ludendorff’s fondest expectations. While 
this operation was designed primarily to forestall the 
further crumbling of Austro-Hungarian resistance and 
to restore confidence in Germany as well, that is, while 
it was planned to gain a moral objective, the physical 
defeat of the Italian armies did permit the Central 
Powers to inerease their efforts in other and more vital 
theaters. 

Reference has already been made to the operations 
of the submarines as an economic weapon. These had 
came to the forefront after the psychological air at- 
tacks on England by Zeppelins failed to produce any 
material changes in the strategie situation. The sub- 
marine operations instead of bringing about the de- 
cisive returns promised, reacted unfavorably upon the 
users in the end. The Allies, with America’s coopera- 
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_ were enabled to tighten their strangle-hold upon 
Central Powers. The military strength of the 
tral Powers like that of the Allies was based upon 
nomie endurance. 

Since the results attained by the submarine warfare, 
ugh immense, were indecisive, further hope for the 
ceessful outeome of the war lay in the land offensive 
n being planned. 


Operations in Turkey 


As strategie measures toward victory on the west, 
e use of minor theaters of operations to divert enemy 
forees constitute an interesting phase in the Central 
Powers’ grand strategy. Troops that could not be 
employed on the western front, either because of 
their inferior quality or for any other reason, were 
utilized in minor theaters to oceupy enemy 
which otherwise would have been employed in the prin- 
cipal theater of operations. The use of certain Turkish 
operations (Figure No. 14) is an example of this use 
of minor theaters which came particularly into the 
limelight in 1917. 

Even at the beginning of the war, the Turkish strate- 
vists did not limit their aims to the holding of the 
Dardanelles and the capture of the Suez Canal. They 
were prompted by aspirations of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. This accounts for the employment of a con- 
siderable part of the Turkish energy on the Caucasus 
front throughout the war. Though evidently a com- 
promise this fitted into the strategy of the Central 
Powers as a whole as well as meeting the aims of Tur- 
Not only did it divert Russian forces from their 
principal theater and also it accorded with Turkish 
plans for the conquest of territory. 

Plainly in 1917 the Central Powers’ strategic aims 
in Asia Minor embraced calculations beyond the mere 
keeping of Turkey in the war. The British oil fields 
in Asia constituted a sensitive link in the enemy’s 
strength. In the summer of 1917 Falkenhayn was at 
Aleppo attempting to gather the last resources of Tur- 
key for the purpose of recapturing Bagdad. However, 
that operation never materialized because of Turkish 
interests in the Caucasus region and British activities 
in Palestine. The expedition could not advance until 
its lines of communications were secured. The opera- 
tions on the Caucasus front, particularly in 1914 and 
1916, and the employment of Turkish units on the Rou- 
manian and Galician Fronts had so weakened Turkey’s 
military strength that the remaining Turkish forces 
became an easy prey to the British in the last year of 
the war. 

Though there resulted a succession of reverses and 
defeats in Turkey, yet by the continued employment 
of inferior Turkish troops there the Central Powers 
did sueceed in keeping in that theater an enemy force 
far superior in quality and number to that of the 
Turks. 


forces 


key. 


Operations in 1918 


We now come to the final year of the war. We have 
seen Servia destroyed in 1915, Roumania overrun in 
1916, and by the end of 1917 Italy practically crushed 
and Russia eliminated. Still the war continued. Fur- 
ther conquests in Italy, or suecesses in Macedonia and 
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Asia Minor, not only would not terminate the war but 
would consume means required elsewhere. These means 
were needed against France and England, and against 
the new the United States. It 
that barred the way of the Central Powers to victory 

Although peace with Russia was not formally con- 
eluded until March, 1918, practically all German di- 
visions of value had already been transferred to the 
western front. By March Germany had about 200 
divisions in the west. About all that could be expected 
of Austria-Hungary would be to hold their own against 
Italy on the Piave and furnish a few artillery units 
for the Western Front. The Austrian offensive in 
June, 1918, was a complete failure. Bulgaria had 
gained all she expected and therefore desired to quit. 
Turkey, although willing enough, could be counted on 
only to engage the British forees invading her soil. 
The submarine campaign had ceased to inspire hope 
of decisive results. 

The situation on the Western Front was similar to 
that already described for 1916 when a decision had 
been sought at Verdun, in that: 


foe, was these foes 


1. England, whose will was sustaining the Central 
Powers’ foes, could not be reached directly. 

2. Though the British forces in France might be 
driven into the channel, England would not quit and 
France must still be defeated before victory could be 
assured. 


3. Conditions in the German Army and Navy and at 
home, in addition to the condition of the German allies, 
demanded an early termination of the war. 























Figure 14.—Turkish Theatres of Operations 
On the other hand, there were marked factors of 
difference from the 1916 situation, namely : 

1. The Central Powers now had a superiority on the 
Western Front which had been lacking since 1914. 
However, unless early advantage were taken, that 
superiority would soon disappear through the arrival 
of American units. France could then more freely 
throw her reserves into the balance. 

2. For the first time in the war Germany’s rear was 
free from Russian attack. 
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3. The British had suffered heavily in their 1917 
offensive and lacked adequate reserves and training. 
France was relatively better off. 

With 78 divisions in reserve, Germany now felt 
ready for offensive action. So, during the year 1918, 
she launched four distinct (Figure No. 15) and, with 
little doubt, separate offensives, namely: at Cambrai 
on Mareh 21; on the Lys on April 9; at Soissons on 
May 27; and the final attack on the Rheims salient, 
on July 15. That victory was expected even until the 


last attack mentioned is evidenced by the dismissal of 
Kuhlmann as Foreign Secretary in June, 1918, for 
reporting to the Reichstag that a purely military de- 




















Figure 15.—German 1918 Offensive 


cision would not end the war, and by Ludendorff’s 
report to Hintze, Kuhlmann’s successor, in July that 
he expected to defeat the enemy in the Rheims of- 
fensive. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of these at- 
tacks. However, there are some very interesting ques- 
tions relating to the strategy of these operations for 
which answers will be ventured. 

As a basis for discussion it can be stated conclusively 
that, in accord with the other Central Powers, the 
German strategists had definitely concluded : 

1. That a military decision, one by force of arms, 
alone would or could terminate the war favorably. 

2. That decision over their enemies on the west was 
necessary to win the war. Neither German nor Austro- 
Hungarian strategists ever for one moment throughout 
the war wavered from that firm conviction. 

3. That this decision could be attained only by the 
offensive. Therefore, these fundamental ideas consti- 
tuted the ground work for the strategy of whatever 
plans they employed. But troublesome questions are : 

1. What was Ludendorff’s objective in those at- 
tacks; not what did he want, but what did he expect 
and plan for? 

2. What battles were designed by him to attain the 
objective; and what was the object of each of those 
battles? 

3. After each battle had been fought, what use was 
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made of its results in the further efforts to attain je. 
tory in the war? 
Many diverse views have been expressed on those 
questions, examples are: 
1. That Ludendorff planned victory by a single 
stroke. 
2. That he planned from the first the series of ye. 
cessive strokes at different points; that he planned from 
the first the series of blows which were struck, 
3. That he sought to break through the defensive 
lines and destroy his enemies by rolling up their flanks 
and erushing them. 
4. That he sought to overcome them by attrition. 
5. That he sought and planned merely tactical sue- 
cesses regardless of strategical advantages. 
6. That Paris was Ludendorff’s objective one Freneh 
writer of note claims. 
7. That he had reached a point where his only meth- 
od of successfully resisting his western foes and con- 
tinuing the war, was by the offensive. 


plac 
batt 


4. 


upo 


The report of the German Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of Inquiry, convened by the Reichstag shortly after 
the termination of the war, throws some very interest- 
ing light on those points. In the main it supports 
Ludendorff’s story. Our conclusions as to the strategy 
of these offensives are that: 

1. Ludendorff sought and expected to obtain a con- 
clusive decision over his western foes. 

2. The basis of the strategy employed was to de- 
feat the British forces. His plan sought their destrue- 
tion. 

3. The method selected consisted of a surprise at- 
tack to break through the British right, then to roll 
up their front to the northwest while holding the 
French to the south. 

4. The plan of March 21 was changed on Mareh 23 
from an effort to crush in the British right to an at- 
tempt to separate the British and French forces. Ir 
was changed again on March 26 to divergent drives 
to the west, southwest and northwest which, unless all 
idea of strategy was lost sight of, appears to have been 
planned to defeat both the British and French simul- 
taneously. 

5. The attack in Flanders on April 9 was made to 
break through the British. It was instituted at a time 
when further gains at Amiens were too costly. 

6. The attack at Soissons on May 27 was made as a 
diversion. It was expected only to reach Soissons and 
Fismes. It was launched to attract French reserves so 
that the attack in Flanders could be profitably re- 
sumed. 


7. The attack on the Rheims salient on July 15 
was made for the same purpose as that of May 27. 
that is, to attract French reserves so that the attack on 
the British in Flanders could be resumed. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing have been deduced certain gen- 
eral conclusions believed to be of value to the student 
of strategy. To bring out the characteristics of the 
strategy of the Central Powers, these conclusions are 
classified under three general headings as follows: 
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Means Employed to Attain Victory 

Throughout the war, 1917 excepted, the strategy 
Central Powers relied upon the attainment of 
war objectives through victory by their land 
s. Operations at sea were only secondary. 

» Their initial naval strategy sought to have the 
man fleet intact at the termination of the war. 

In 1914, 1915, and 1916, the role of the Navy 
the Central Powers’ strategy was designed : 

To support the land forces. 

To wear down the enemy fleet to equality or to 
ce it in an unfavorable situation before decisive 
ttle should take place. 

t. In late 1916 and in 1917, their strategy relied 
pon the submarines to bring the enemy to terms. 


Methods Employed to Gain Victory in the War 

1. Except for the submarine offensive, their naval 
strategy was essentially defensive by guerilla methods. 
It contemplated gaining equality in naval strength 
with the enemy after equality had been gained a de- 


waiting and attrition, then decisive action. 
2 Throughout the war the Central Powers sought 


separated, and to defeat them successively but not 
simultaneously. 





Arlington National Cemetery. 


cisive battle would be sought. It was a strategy of 


to keep their western and eastern enemies physically 


3. Throughout the war the Central Powers’ strategy 
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sought to keep their soil inviolate by the enemy. The 
war was to be fought on enemy territory. 

4. The Central Powers never wavered from the 
firm conviction that peace could not be attained with- 
out a decision over their western foes. 

». During 1915, 1916, and 1917, all operations on 
fronts other than the western had in view a very defi 
nite purpose. They were to make more means avail 
able for the Western Front 

6. Up to October, 1914, the strategy of the Central 
Powers led to attacks against the most immediately 
dangerous foe. From that date onward, with but a 
single exception, the opposite obtained and advantages 
were sought through attacks on the weakest foe 


Methods Employed to Gain Victory in Battle 

1. Military forces of inferior quality were utilized 
in minor theaters to divert troops from, and weaken the 
nemy in, the principal theaters. 

2. Up to May, 1915, victory in battle was sought 
by the method of destruction through the employment 
of a double envelopment, a single envelopment, or a 
turning movement. 


4. From 1915 up to the end of the war, the Central 
Powers sought ultimate victory through attrition and 
their method of offensive battle was characterized by 
the frontal attack. 





This huge block of Yule Marble, one of the largest and finest 
ever quarried, has just been set in place as the keystone of the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in front of the Amphitheatre in 
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Training of the National Guard 


How the Proposed Limitations in the Militia Bureau Budget Affect the Fieid 
Training and Armory Drill Pay of the National Guard 


By Colonel W. H. Waldron, Executive Officer, Militia Bureau 


>. 

OR the past several years the amounts ineluded 
F":: the Militia Bureau budget covering the pro- 

jects of Field Training and Armory Drills of the 
National Guard have been based upon the records of 
old-time attendance of officers and enlisted men at 
these activities—times when unit and organization 
commanders had to exercise all of their ingenuity to 
make up a satisfactory attendance at the training 
camps and when unit commanders were at their wits- 
end to make the grade at armory drill to insure pay 
for the officers who turned out for it week after week. 

Now, all of this has changed. The attendance in the 
past two years has been so high that the Militia Bureau 
has been put to it to provide the funds necessary to 
meet the payrolls of those who do attend. This has 
involved the process of going back to the Congress for 
deficiency appropriations to cover the deficits and 
any one who is familiar with such procedure will at 
onee appreciate what is involved in it. 

With the inception of the estimates for the fiscal 
year 1933, the Militia Bureau was again confronted 
with a limiting figure for the National Guard appro- 
priations and as a consequence had to resort to the 
old idea of limiting the amounts for field training and 
armory drills to those sufficient to cover the projects 
on the old basis of attendance. 

When the Bureau of the Budget got through with 
the estimates, it was found that $1,325,869.00 had been 
lopped off of the field training project and a saving 
clause had been inserted in the Act which provided : 


“That attendance at camps of instruction 
shall be so limited that the cost of such camps, 
together with other expenses under this item, 
can be met within the amounts made avail- 
able in this Act for such eamps.”’ 


The reduction in the project left only the sum of 
$7,803,654.00 for the field training of the National 
Guard. To provide for this training on the basis 
of last summer’s attendance will require a total of 
$9,849,592.00. It is, therefore, apparent through the 
operation of a little subtraction that there will be a 
shortage of exactly $2,045,938.00 in this appropria- 
tion and the limiting clause in the Bill, if retained in 
the final enactment of the measure, will prevent any 
more than the amount appropriated from being spent. 

In order that the officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard may have first hand and accurate in- 
formation regarding this vital subject, there is in- 
cluded in this article the official statement made by 
Major General George E. Leach, Chief of the Militia 
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Bureau, before the appropriations committee of Con- 
gress at the Militia Bureau Hearings early in Janu- 
ary. 

Here General Leach had analyzed the situation in 
detail and presented conclusive arguments for inelud- 
ing sufficient amounts in these projects to enable the 
National Guard to carry on the present basis of at- 
tendanece, which it is confidently estimated will keep 
up during the fiseal year 1933 which begins on July 
1, 1932. 

Field Training 

With respect to the funds for the field training ot 
the National Guard General Leach said: 

For the past two years the attendance at field train- 
ing camps has been greater than ever before in the 
history of the National Guard. Last summer whole 
regiments showed up for training with only a few men 
missing from the ranks. From all over the land word 
comes to the Militia Bureau that the camps of 1931 
were the best that have ever been experienced by the 
National Guard. 

A total of 180,955 officers and enlisted men attended 
these camps and were given 15 days’ excellent mili- 
tary training, based upon training programs and sched- 
ules which had been carefully prepared to the end that 
they would better fit the National Guard for the duties 
which would devolve upon it as one of the elements 
of the first-line of our National Defense in the event 
of an emergency. 

| hand you a statement which shows the distribu- 
tion of this camp attendance over the States and terri- 
tories. It is confidently expected that approximately 
this same number of officers and enlisted men _ will 
report for field training next summer. This statement 
shows an attendance of 13,126 officers and 180,955 en- 
listed men. 

Over a period of years it has been determined that 
the per capita costs of this field training runs in the 
neighborhood of $54.50. For the fiseal year 1933 it is 
estimated that it will be $54.43. 

Based upon these calculations, the cost of the field 
training camps will be: 

180,955 $54.43 = $9,849,592.00 

For this item there is included in the Militia Bureau 
Budget before your committee the sum of $7,803,654.00, 
together with a saving clause as follows: Provided, That 
attendance at camps of instruction shall be so limited 
that the cost of such camps together with other ex- 
penses under this item can be met within the amounts 
made available under this Act for such camps. 
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In detail the situation is this: 
lhe amount required for the field 
training of 180,955 officers and 
enlisted men at a per capita cost 
of TN ibn wees veca coy eaewess $9,849,592 .00 
The amount ineluded in the Militia 
Bureau Budget, 1933, is ........ 7,803,654 .00 


Thi: GOTIROOEE ieee xe tacaweres <, $2,045,938 .00 





| do not feel that I would be doing my duty towards 
the National Defense and to the National Guard did 
| not point out to you the effect of this curtailment 
of funds and the limitations imposed by the language 
proposed to be included in the Act: 

1. With the amount proposed to be made available 
by the Act, $7,803,654.00, a total of only 144,378 offi- 
cers and enlisted men can be given field training. This 
is 36.577 officers and enlisted men less than the num- 
ber who, it is estimated, will report for it. This is 
20% of the total. 

2. The military training of the National Guards- 
man is divided into two distinct categories—armory 
drill and field training. During the 48 armory drill 
periods held once a week throughout the year he is 
given theoretical and technical training designed to 
prepare him for the advanced military training which 
is afforded to him at the field training camps where 
he is given an opportunity to apply in a practical way 
the things he has learned on the armory drill floor 
and the schools conducted during armory drill periods. 
To deny this training to 36,577 officers and enlisted 
men who have prepared themselves to receive it is to 
forego just 20% of the advantages of the armory drill 
which has been carried on throughout the year, and to 
lessen our preparedness for National Defense to that 
same extent. From the viewpoint of the morale of 
the National Guard, it would in my opinion be dis- 
astrous. 

3. Our National Guard camps are designed to take 
care of the field training of approximately 180,000 offi- 
cers and enlisted men through the three months of the 
summer training period—June, July and August. If 
only 144,378 officers and enlisted men are to be given 
training during 1933 the camps will be run at only 
80% of their capacity, which appears to me to be 
uneconomical and not to the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. The relative rank, in grade, of the officers of the 
National Guard is based upon the amount of Federal 
service they render. A tour of duty at a field train- 
ing camp counts for 15 days’ Federal service, and 
officers who take it are so credited in the records of 
the Militia Bureau. To deny an officer this service at 
the field training camp, through no fault of his own, 
would be a grave injustice in that it would have the 
effect of reducing his Federal service to such an extent 
that he might well suffer the loss of several hundred 
files in relative rank in the National Guard. Such a 
procedure would be most destructive of the morale of 
officers—men upon whom the nation depends for the 
leadership of the citizen soldier in the event of an 
emergency. 
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5. It is estimated that the pay of the 36,577 officers 
and enlisted men denied the privilege of the field train 
ing camps will amount to approximately a million 
dollars. This money is paid to them on the last day 
of the camp. It is carried back to their home towns 
where it flows into channels of trade and serves to 
help relieve the economic depression. If this depres- 
sion keeps up the way it is now, over the period of 
the training camps next summer, this training camp 
pay will prove a godsend to many a National Guards- 
man, and to the community in which he lives. <A 
glance at the table which shows the distribution of the 
camp attendance will indicate that this factor is spread, 
like a blanket, over every state and territory of the 
Union. It reaches into 1,498 cities, towns and villages. 

6. The basis of the successful operation of a mili- 
tary machine is team work. From the lowly squad to 
the mighty division it is the predominant factor. A 
majority of the organizations of the National Guard 
are scattered over the states at one and two unit sta- 
tions. The only opportunity they have for training 
in organizational teamwork is when they go to the 
field training camps. To deny them this opportunity 
would be highly detrimental to the training and effi- 
ciency of this first line element of National Defense 
on which the nation relies for protection in the event 
of an emergency. 

7. It is one thing to say that 36,577 officers and 
men shall be denied the privilege of attending the field 
training camps. It is another thing to say which of 
the 180,000 individuals shall be excluded. The officers 
and men have worked through the armory drill periods, 
one of the regards of which is the privilege of attend 
ing the field training camps. Many of the National 
Guardsmen give over the only vacations they have 
during the year to the National Guard camps. They 
expect to go and if they are denied the opportunity | 
can visualize a flood of protests pouring in on the mem 
bers of Congress from all quarters. 

8. Section 92 of the National Defense Act provides: 
“Under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, each company, troop, battery and de 
tachment in the National Guard shall * * * participate 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, includ- 
ing outdoor target practice at least 15 days in train- 
ing each year, including target practice.”’ 

This provision clearly contemplates that the entire 
authorized strength of the National Guard shall enjoy 
the benefits of the field training. To attempt to limit 
it in the manner proposed by the saving clause is in 
effect, the amending of the National Defense Act, a 
piece of basic legislation, by the insertion of a clause 
in an appropriation bill. It is my understanding that 
this procedure is not in accord with the legislative 
policy of the Congress. 

If the limiting clause is permitted to remain in the 
appropriation bill, it will nullify the National Defense 
Act, in that it will without question fix the strength 
of the National Guard at approximately 150,000 in- 
stead of the strength of 190,000 which now prevails. 
To do so would have a far reaching effect which might 
ultimately result in the disintegration of the National 
Guard and constitute a breach of faith and contract 
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with the several states by the Federal Government. 
The several states accepted from the Federal Govern- 
ment the allotment of 1920 and succeeding allotments 
in good faith. Based upon those allotments the states 
have expended millions of dollars in erecting and equip- 
ping armories, providing field training and other facil- 
ities, and in addition they have in turn practically 
contracted with the local sub-divisions of the state gov- 
ernment to maintain these organizations intact. 

If the guard were to be reduced in strength from 
190,000 to 150,000, it would eventually mean the dis- 
bandment of certain units, and the consequent closing 
of armories. Such procedure would be sharply re- 
sented by the states concerned and would unquestion- 
ably result in a sharp curtailment of the financial aid 
extended by the states. If this situation were to pre- 
vail, it is reasonable to assume that never again would 
the states respond to the appeal of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as provided in the National Defense Aet, since 
such action by the Federal Government would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration that it has no respect for con- 
tracts, 

It is difficult to contemplate just how far reaching 
a sharp reduction in strength would affeet the Na- 
tional Guard at this time. If field training were to 
be curtailed by approximately 25°, it would mean 
that many officers who were denied field training would 
sever their connection with the service and hundreds 
of noncommissioned officers would likewise sever their 
connections, since under such conditions they would 
be denied all hope of advancement and little or no 
opportunity would be afforded them to achieve that 
degree of professional fitness which is essential for 
the well being of any military organization. 

It is recommended that sufficient funds be included 
in the project for the field training of the National 
Guard to permit the attendance of 180,955 officers and 
enlisted men at a per capita cost of $54.43 which is 
$9,849,592.00, which means raising this item of the 
appropriation bill by a total of $2,045,938.00, and it 
is further recommended that the saving clause in the 
Bill be eliminated. 


Armory Drill Pay 


Based upon the present attendance at armory drills, 
there will also be a large deficit in this project for 
1933, unless sufficient funds are appropriated for the 
purpose of meeting the payrolls. 

Here again the Bureau of the Budget has inserted 
a saving clause in the appropriation bill which limits 
the drills to the amount ineluded in the Bill, 

General Leach also made an exhaustive presentation 
of this matter to the Appropriations Committee and 
produced conclusive arguments for having the neces- 
sary funds incorporated into the Bill. General Leach 
said : 

For the past two years the attendance at armory 
drill periods has been the highest in the history of the 
National Guard. Hundreds of units form on armory 
drill floors week after week with from 90 to 100 per 
cent attendance, and this form of military training is 
far in advance of anything heretofore experienced by 
the National Guard. 
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This increased attendance is, of course, due to some 
extent to the economic situation, but that is not ‘he 
sole cause. It is a fact that there has been a steady 
development in the National Guard through the injel- 
ligent activities of state authorities who have devoted 
their best efforts to that end ; higher standards of train- 
ing are being insisted on by all agencies in the chain 
of command; and based on these elements higher at- 
tendance at armory drills has been stressed and built 
up. It is also a fact that we are getting a higher type 
of personnel in the ranks of the National Guard. We 
are getting young men who are interested in this great 
citizen organization and who are willing to devote their 
time and efforts to it. 

Then too, there is a tendency in times of economic 
depression for young men to remain in their home 
community, whereas in times of prosperity many roam 
from place to place because work is easy to secure. 
This has its effect on armory drill attendance, because 
there are fewer young men absent from their home 
towns at this time, and consequently a greater number 
who are members of the National Guard, turn out for 
drill with their units, 

Unit commanders are alive to these conditions. The 
fact that there is an abundance of material has 
prompted them to eliminate the dead wood from the 
rolls of their units and to replace them with men who 
will and do turn out regularly for drill and training. 
This results in increased efficiency and morale. 

As a result of these conditions we find the people of 
the country taking a keener interest in their National 
Guard. In these days of such wide-spread financial 
depression they realize what the National Guard armory 
drill pay roll means to the community and appreciate it. 

It will be noted that the Militia Bureau budget pro- 
vides the sum of $11,584,868.00 for armory drill pay 
and that the following saving clause has been inserted 
in the proposed language of the Bill: Provided, That 
for the fiscal year 1933 armory drills shall be restricted 
to such number as can be provided without exceeding 
the amounts made available in this Act for such drills. 

Again, I do not feel that I would be doing my duty 
towards the National Defense and to the National Guard 
should I fail to point out to you the effect of this cur- 
tailment of funds and the limitations imposed by the 
language proposed to be included in the Act. 

In detail the situation is this: 

1. The actual attendance at armory drills for the 
months of July, August and September, the first 
quarter of this present fiscal year, averaged : 

a. Officers and warrant officers, 12,655, which is 
89% of the authorized strength. 

b. Enlisted men, 144,453, which is 82% of the 
authorized strength. 

2. If this strength percentage keeps up into 1933 
and it is fair to assume that it will, the sum of 
$12,907,777.21 will be required to meet the rolls. This 
amount is distributed in the project as follows: 


a. Administrative Pay ......... $ 682,740.00 
b. Officers and warrant officers 
based on attendance of 89% 


to) eee saes6e 3,809,187 .75 
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Enlisted men based on an at- 
tendance of 82% (144,453).. 
/. Flight Pay Air Corps 


8,334,381 . 60 








SE Ua 0.o a kiewraelic cen 69,577 .21 
ere ore ee 11,890.65 
SR eos Faeroe $12,907,777 .21 
Amount ineluded in Budget  11,584,868.00 
Ce res $1,322,909 .21 


;. The practical application of the saving clause 
quoted above resolves itself into a matter of curtailing 
irmory drills—that is, cutting them down so as to 
come within the sum of money appropriated for the 
purpose. To this end the cost of one armory drill 
must be computed. In calculating this, the item of 
administrative pay must be deducted from the total 
cost because this is a constant factor which remains 
the same, no matter how many armory drills are held. 
This is stated below: 


a. Total armory drill pay .. $12,907,777.21 





b. Administrative Pay ..... 682,740.00 
c. Balance armory drill pay $12,226,037.21 


This sum divided by 48 gives the sum of $254,688.27, 
the contemplated cost of one armory drill. 

4. If the sum ineluded in the Militia Bureau Budget 
for 1933 is maintained and the language of the ap- 
propriation bill is retained in its final passage it will 
be possible to hold only 42 armory drills during the 
fiseal year 1933 instead of the 48 contemplated by the 
National Defense Act. 

This means the elimination of two drills in each of 
two quarters, and one drill in each of the remaining 
quarters of the fiscal year 1933. 

The National Defense Act clearly specifies that the 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard shall 
be given the opportunity to participate in 48 armory 
drill training periods during the year and to receive 
pay for such service at established rates. This train- 
in* is provided for in Section 92 of the National De- 
fense Act as follows: 

**Sec. 92. Training of the National Guard. Under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War shall 
prescribe, each company, troop, battery, and de- 
tachment in the National Guard shall 
for drill and instruction, including indoor target 
practice, not less than 48 times each year.”’ 


assemble 


A failure to provide the necessary funds for this pay 
and to include in the Appropriation Act a clause which 
necessitates cutting down these armory drills is in 
effect amending a basic law through language inserted 
in an Appropriation Bill. This procedure, so I under- 
stand, is not in accord with the legislative policy of 
the Congress. 

There are more than 12,500 officers of all grades 
qualifying for armory drill pay for the 48 weeks of 
the year in which it is authorized under the law and 
regulations. These men are the leaders of the Na- 
tional Guard. They are the men upon whom the 
fathers and mothers of the youth of the nation depend 
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to lead their sons in battle, that most hazardous of all 
human undertakings, in the event of a national emer- 
gency. Their opportunities for traming in actual com- 
mand, even with a full program is all too limited and 
any curtailment will serve to reduce their efficiency 
just so much. These officers appreciate their responsi 
bilities. Individually they will carry on to the best 
of their ability regardless of whether they are paid 
for their services or not. 

There are today some 144,000 young Americans turn 
ing out for armory drill once a week. They have vol 
untarily enlisted in the National Guard with the dis 
tinct understanding that they are to have four drills 
a month and that they are to be paid for them at estab 
lished rates according to the grade they hold. Under 
normal conditions, from a financial view point, it 
would make little difference to the individual, if the 
armory drills were curtailed, for it would work no 
especial hardship on him—he has his regular job and 
armory drill pay is his pin money, 

But today the situation presents an entirely different 
picture. Many of these young men are out of employ- 
ment and this armory drill pay is a veritable godsend 
to them. To curtail the drills under cireum- 
stances is not only to break faith with them, but it is 
to deprive them of the small amount of ready 
which now bulks so large in their budget and helps 
them in a material way to eke out an existence. This 
is the picture from the standpoint of the individual 
There is another from the standpoint of the community, 
whith I want to present for your consideration 


these 


cash 


The average armory drill pay roll of a unit of the 
National Guard is approximately $300.00 per month 
This money flows into local trade channels immediately 
upon its receipt each quarter. There it turns over and 
over again and is a considerable factor in relieving 
the stringent financial situation which exists in prae 
tically every community. In order that you may ap 
preciate the wide scope of this factor, I point out to 
you that there are 3,225 of these units of the National 
Guard, distributed over 1,498 cities, towns and villages 
in the United States and Territories. The curtailment 
of armory drills reaches every one of them and you 
can readily appreciate how widespread and violent 
the reaction would be to a directive curtailing armory 
drills to the extent necessitated by the proposed item 
in the Appropriation Bill. 

It is sincerely recommended that your committee 
include sufficient funds in the item Armory Drill Pay 
for holding the full 48 drills authorized by the Na 
tional Defense Act with the National Guard at its 
present authorized strength, which means the raising 
of the amount proposed by the sum of $1,322,909.21. 
It is further recommended that the limiting clause 
pertaining to the item which tends to hamper the 
development of the National Guard, be eliminated. 


Reducing Strength of National Guard 
It has been suggested that the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard be reduced in order to keep within the 
limiting figure of the Armory Drill Pay in the Militia 
Bureau Budget. Such procedure involves a major 
operation which is more easily said than done 
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The National Guard is an element of the first line 
of our national defense. The general mobilization plan 
contemplates its immediate employment in case of 
emergency, and it must be prepared to meet this re- 
sponsibility. To this end the National Guard is or- 
ganized into 18 Infantry divisions which are now rea- 
sonably complete in their essential elements; eight 
Cavalry brigades; a few coast defense organizations; 
and Corps, Army and General Headquarters Reserve. 
All of these elements have definitely assigned roles in 
the plans for National Defense. To accomplish a re- 
duction by abolishing any of these units or organiza- 
tions would negative much of the effort which has been 
put into their organization, equipping and training. 

The units and organizations of the National Guard 
are organized in accordance with tables of organization 
which represent the best thought and study of our 
experience in the World War. Every unit has a place 
in its organization and a military function which they 
have been trained to perform. To abolish any of them 
at this time simply means that they would have to be 
recreated on mobilization with untrained officers and 
men who would not be able to carry on until they 
have had an opportunity to learn their job. 

The abolishment of units or organizations would 
also mean the elimination of trained officers and non- 
commissioned officers—the foundation of our National 
Defense, which the nation can ill afford to lose. 

In the process the Militia Bureau would have to in- 
sist that the essential elements of the combat divisions 
be saved as far as practicable. This would upset the 
present allocation of troops throughout the country 
and be manifestly unfair to those States who in good 
faith accepted non-divisional troops in their quota. 

With so many factors against effecting a reduction 
in strength through the abolishment of units, the 
Militia Bureau could not concur in a resort to such 
a process. 

This leaves only one other method available—that of 
reducing the strength of the present units of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

If we are to retain units and organizations we must 
have officers to administer and train them. This means 
that the present officer corps of the National Guard 
must remain intact and that no officers can be elimi- 
nated. And in my opinion that is as it should be. 

The officers of the National Guard have won their 
positions through competition and years of service, 
in many instances accompanied by personal sacrifice. 
It would be highly unfair and a grave injustice to 
these loyal defenders of the nation to simply declare 
their positions vacated and discharge them or transfer 
them to the National Guard Reserve. 

Likewise, the body of loyal and efficient noncommis- 
sioned officers of the National Guard have won their 
chevrons through competition and years of service. 
They are the backbone of the National Guard, just as 
they are the backbone of any military force. 

Therefore, in any adjustment effected through redue- 
ing the strength of units I would have to insist that 
the officer and noncommissioned officer personnel of 
the National Guard remain intact. I not only consider 
this to be for the best interest of the service and the 
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nation, but to my mind it is a consideration that is 
due this loyal and self-sacrificing body of men, wo 
have striven so heroically to make the National Gua-j 
what it is today—the finest body of citizen soldi: 
this nation or any other nation has ever possessed. 

All of this then resolves itself into the matter >; 

effecting the reduction required in the grade of p 
vate and in order to save the amount necessary this 
will require a 20% reduction in every unit of the 
National Guard. 

The ealeulation of this is shown below: 
Administrative Pay ........ $ 682,740 00 
I i ean cc ee Rewoe.e 3,809,187 .75 
N.C. 0. & Pvt. Ist Class .... 4,277,388.96 


SE nah casas bv ties,ec 81,467 .86 
Total Fixed Pay ....... $8,850,784 .57 
Amount in Budget ......... 11,584,868 . 00 


eo ee 8,850,784. 57 





Balance available for Pay 
| ee $2,734,083 .43 


The balance of $2,734,083.43 divided by $48.00— 
the drill pay of one private for one year gives 59,960 
privates who can attend the drills, and this fixes the 
Privates’ strength of the National Guard for 1933, 
who may attend the armory drills and receive pay 
therefor. 

I hand you a table which shows the present author- 
ized strength of the National Guard which is now 
allocated to the States together with the actual strength. 
Column 4 shows the reduction in strength which will 
have to be effected between now and July Ist if only 
the amount now contained in the appropriation bill is 
appropriated for armory drill pay. You will note how 
this reduction is spread over all of the States on the 
basis of 20 per cent. This means that a National Guard 
unit now maintained at a strength of say 60 men must 
be reduced to 48 men. 


In Conclusion 


I have endeavored to show the members of the com- 
mittee the dire effects of the failure to provide the 
funds necessary to carry on the field training and 
armory drills of the National Guard on the present 
basis. I have tried to give you an honest picture of 
the situation from the viewpoint of the communities 
in which National Guard units are stationed and from 
the standpoint of the individual citizen soldier. 

I sincerely hope that you will see fit to recommend 
the provision of the funds which are necessary. It 
means increasing the two items over and above the 
amounts provided for in the Budget as follows: 


Field Training 
Amount Necessary .......... $9,849,592 .00 
Amount in Budget ......... 7,803,654 .00 


Additional Required $2,045,938 .00 
Armory Drill Pay 

Amount Necessary ......... $12,907,777 .21 

Amount in Budget ......... 11,584,868 .00 


Additional Required .... $1,322,909.21 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Major GENERAL STEPHEN QO. FuQuUA 


Executive 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I—Personnel. 
Colonel C. C. Allen 
Lieutenant Colonel E. F. Rice 
Major C. C. Stokely 
Major L. 8S. Hobbs 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 


Section I1—Intelligence. 
Major T. J. Camp 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section I1I1—Training and Inspection 
Lieutenant Colonel A. L. Singleton 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 
Major H. E. Marshburn 

Captain W. G. Layman 

Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 
Colonel F. W. Bugbee 

Captain P. E. Leiber 





Christie Tank 


HE first of the Christie tanks, delivered at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Maryland, on October 9, 
1931, has been undergoing mechanical tests. 

A few defects have been noted, the most persistent 
being insufficient cooling capacity. Steps have been 
taken to remedy this, and it is believed that a satis- 
factory solution has been found by increasing the 
radiator capacity from 18 to 32 gallons; putting in a 
new water pump and gears; and by adding an annular 
ring about the fan for the purpose of increasing the 
air circulation in the radiator. 

The second tank was delivered at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground on October 10th, and the third on December 
9th. 

In general, the tanks developed a few deficiencies 
other than the one noted above. These included the 
stripping of the rear tires at high speed, insufficient 
oil pressure and a little difficulty with the gears. How- 
ever, it is believed by those conducting the tests that 
adjustments and changes can be satisfactorily made. 





Mechanical Traversing Device for 
Machine Guns 


HE Chief of Infantry has expressed the opinion 

to the Chief of Ordnance that there exists a need 
for a mechanical traversing device for the machine gun. 
His belief is that such a device will simplify training 
and inerease the effectiveness of machine-gun fire. 

At the present time, quadrant elevation can be set 
up on the machine gun with great accuracy, but such 
aceuracy is not possible in laying the azimuth, as the 
minimum reading on the dial is 20 mils. 

The Chief of Infantry requested that this field be 
examined and that this office be advised as to whether 
any promising designs or models have been developed, 


and if not, what the possibilities are of producing such 
a device. 

To be acceptable the device should be simple, light, 
dependable and durable, and its value would be en- 
hanced if it could be made to work automatically. 


Message Center Carrying Case 
HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia has 
submitted a report of 


test of a message center 
carrying case. 


The case weighs 74% pounds which 


would add materially to the weight that must be carried 





Message Center Carrying Case, Type CS-42-T1, with aluminum 
leaf open to the right. The transparent cover of the map case 
bulges and comes out of the grooves which hold it in place. 
The cipher device at the top interferes with removing the pen- 
cils from the pocket. 


by some soldier. While this case is durable and satis- 
factory as to design and capacity, it is not considered 
an essential article of equipment. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of 
Infantry concurring, that the message center carrying 
case be not adopted as standard for Infantry use. 
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Night Aiming Device for Machine 
Guns, Howitzers, and 37-mm. Guns 


HE night aiming device shown in the accompany- 

ing photographs was designed and submitted to 
the Chief of Infantry by an officer of considerable 
experience with this class of work. The Chief of In- 
fantry forwarded the device to the Infantry Board 
for recommendation. The Infantry Board replied that 
a project had been initiated to develop suitable equip- 


ment for night firing and to determine whet}, 
equipment should be of standard issue or imp: 
as at present. 

The Infantry Board requested that Infantry 
of experience be invited to submit their ideas 
correct solution of the problem. In accordance 
this request, the Chief of Infantry, through T) 
jutant General, sent a letter to each Infantry 
mental commander, Regular Army, requesting 
mation as to how his regiment had solved the p: 
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Universal Truck Body, Class “B” 


[E Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
i bmitted a report of a test of the Universal Truck 
Class “‘B’’. The object of the test was to de- 
ne Whether or not this type of truck body was 
le for carrying all kinds of Infantry loads. The 

found that the body was particularly adapted 
e carrying of animals, but that it was not prac- 
e for the carrying of men, because of the high 


4 


ward. When seated the men cannot see from the 
ck except from the rear. Also high walls prevent 
air circulation and increase the amount of dust by in- 
ducing a suction of air and dust at the rear. The 
time consumed in loading this truek was also considered 
too great. 

Transporting Infantry cart and weapons in the 
universal truck bedy was not considered to have any 
advantages over the normal truck body. The high side 
valls made the handling of carts difficult. The fact 
that the universal truck body weighs 2,540 pounds 
more than the standard truck body was also considered 
a disadvantage. The carrying of a ton and a quarter 
of weight just for occasional use does not seem to be 
warranted. 

The board, therefore, concluded that the body was 
not suitable as standard equipment for Infantry, and 
recommended that it be not adopted as standard for 
Infantry units. The Chief of Infantry concurred in 
the Board’s conclusions and recommendations. 


Garand, Caliber .276, Semi-Automatic 
Shoulder Rifle 


As a result of recent tests of the Garand semi-auto- 
matie shoulder rifle by the Infantry Board, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, the Chief of Infantry has recommended 
that a semi-automatic shoulder rifle is desirable as a 
substitute for the Springfield rifle with which the In- 
fantry is now eqiupped, provided that such a rifle can 
be produced which will stand up under the strain of 
field service. 

It is the opinion of the Chief of Infantry that fur- 
ther tests should be conducted. It was recommended 
that 20 Garand, semi-automatic shoulder rifles, caliber 
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.276, and 5,000 rounds of ammunition be made avail 
able, with a view to sending this equipment to an In 
fantry organization for an extended service test 

It was further recommended that a caliber .30 semi 
automatic shoulder rifle be made available to the In 
fantry Board for service test at as early a date as prac 
ticable, in order that it may be compared with the 
ealiber .276 rifle 

The Chief of Infantry stated that in view of the fact 
that our present small arms (other than the pistol 
both in active reserve and in war reserve, are .30 eali 
ber, and considering the great importance of having 
but one caliber for the rifle, automatie rifle and machine 














Right Side View of the Garand Semi-Automatic Rifle, T3E2, 
bolt closed. 


Inset, Top View of Breech Mechanism, bolt closed 


gun, it is believer that no recommendation as to change 
in caliber should be made until it has been definitely 
settled by complete and conclusive experimentation 
and test whether or not a satisfactory semi-automatic 
shoulder rifle, within the weight limit of the present 
Springfield rifle, can be made in caliber .30 

The Cavalry Board also conducted a test of the semi 
automatie shoulder rifle, and the results of this test 
and that conducted by the Infantry Board have been 
submitted to a War Department Board, which, in turn, 
has rendered its report to the Chief of Staff for final 


decision. 


Service Hats 


The Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently conducted a test of an experimental hat with 
a view of substituting it for the present standard hat 


in case of an emergency. 
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Left to right: Showing the method of loading and transporting animals. The Universal Body loaded with men. 
Thirty men can be seated in the body proper, and a driver on the driver’s seat. The sheet iron compartment, for carrying 
seats, pads, etc., had been removed. Method of loading machine gun section carts and wheeled mounts, no space left for seats 


for men. 
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The present standard service hat is manufactured 
of imported material, and for several years efforts have 
been made to develop a satisfactory type of service hat, 
using domestic materials. All experimental hats here- 
tofore submitted to the Infantry Board and Depart- 
ment of Experiment have been unsatisfactory. A con- 
tinued effort along this line has resulted in a felt hat. 
the present experimental type which is very similar 
in appearance to the present issue hat. 

The Board found that the hat does not stand the 
wear and tear required of headgear for the Infantry. 
Also, wet weather caused the brim to droop and the 
color to fade, thus marring the appearance of the 





Substitute Hats 


article. When new, the hat was very comfortable, but 
after exposure to the rain it became misshapen and 
uncomfortable. The hat proved about 25° less ser- 
viceable than the present standard issue hat and af- 
forded no greater protection to the wearer. 

The Board concluded that the general serviceability 
of the hat was about 75% of the present article, being 
the best of the experimental hats tested up to the pres- 
ent time. The Board recommended that research and 
development in this line continue with a view of ob- 
taining a more serviceable article. 

In this connection the Bureau of Standards has ship- 
ped to the Infantry Board this month 50 service hats, 
prepared with vinylite (as a substitute for shellac), 
for a comparative test with the standard issue hat. 


Experimental Harness 


HE Quartermaster General has shipped to the In- 
fantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, for service 
test the following experimental harness; 2 sets each of 
wheel and lead harness, with approximate leather sav- 
ing of 85%; and additional two sets of wheel harness 
with approximate leather saving of 80% ; and two sets 
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of lead harness with approximate leather savin: 
75%. 

This experimental harness contains a large per 
age of cotton webbing, substituted for leather. 
manufactured under the policy of the War Departn 
to develop a domestic substitute for strategic mat 
for use in emergency if imports are restricted. (; 
hides are not produced in this country in suffic 
quantities to meet our war-time requirements. 

The strength of the webbing used in the experime: 
harness was determined by the strength of the leat 
replaced. The Quartermaster General requested 
the report of test give detailed information concerning 
defects found during the test, and recommendations 
for strengthening or otherwise changing any part found 
weak and unsatisfactory. 

Duplicate sets of this experimental harness were 
vent to the Feld Artillery Board at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. The Quartermaster General is of the opinion 
that coordination with other interested branches may 
be obtained after completion of tests by the Infantry 
and Field Artillery Boards. 
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Front Row, left to right— bai 


Col. Charles W. Weeks, Infantry tin 
Col. William E. Persons, Infantry 





Col. Allen Smith, Infantry ize 
Col. William E. Welsh, General Staff Corps 


Col. Alexander T. Ovenshine, Infantry bo 
Col. Howard G. Davids, Infantry : 
Lt. Col. Troup Miller, 6th Cavalry 
Second Row, left to right— ‘il 
Lt. Col. John A. Brockman, Infantry ¢1 
Col. William B. Wallace, Infantry 
Col. Reynolds J. Burt, Infantry 
Col. Edgar A. Fry, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Edwin Butcher, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Ellery Farmer, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Robert T. Phinney, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Cary I. Crockett, 24th Infantry 
Back Row— 
Lt. Col. Bernard S. McMahan, Quartermaster-Reserve 
Col. William R. Standiford, 11th Infantry 
Col. Consuelo A. Seoane, Signal Corps 
Lt. Col. Augustus F. Dannemiller, 13th Infantry 
Col. La Vergne L. Gregg, 17th Infantry 
Lt. Col. Girard L. McEntee, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Karl Truesdell, 15th Infantry 
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The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson 


Mexico—Revista del Ejercito y la Marina—October, 

1931. 

“The Next War,’’ by Brig. Gen. Napoleon Cabrera. 

The science and art of war experienced rapid devel- 
opment since the World War. Another conflict would 
imperil civilization. Notwithstanding, the predominant 
obsession of the world today is WAR. All great 
powers are preparing for the next conflict. The peace 
which followed the last holocaust is but an armistice 
while the combatants gird themselves for the next 
round. The League of Nations, disarmament confer- 
ences, anti-war pacts are mere Utopias. The first ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Paris is already a dead letter. 
Japan bluntly rebuffed all attempts of the League to 
intervene in the Manchurian imbroglio. ‘‘What Japan 
is doing today to the Chinese, the Yankees will be do- 
ing unto us tomorrow. Who can doubt that? 
Alerta Mexicanos !’’ 

It is indeed regrettable that General Cabrera’s com- 
mendable patriotic appeal to his countrymen for greater 
preparedness for national defense should be actuated 
by a fear of American aggression. Nothing is more for- 
eign to the American people than a desire to inflict the 
least injury upon their neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande. In the light of the general world situation 
the timeliness of General Cabrera’s appeal is or should 
be patent to all who place national security above the 
bauble of pacifistie slogans. Even in more normal 
times a reasonably adequate, efficient and well-organ- 
ized military establishment would unquestionably re- 
bound to the benefit of the Mexican State and Nation. 

The United States Army, ever ready to share its fa- 
cilities with others, has time and again welcomed officers 
of the Mexican Army to its service schools and garri- 
sons for professional training and experience. This, 
as well as contacts in the field of athleties and sports 
have well served to cement bonds of close friendship 
between the armed forces of the two republics. We 
hope that these pleasant contacts may multiply mani- 
fold in the future. It is likewise our most sincere hope 
and wish that the Mexican and American armies may 
never face each other as enemies, but should the oc- 
casion arise, that they may march side by side in the 
defense of their common heritage: Liberty and Inde- 
pendence. 


Urvevay—Revista Militar y Naval.—April-May, 1931. 
“The Cavalry Division in the War of the Future,’’ by 
Barrien-Balle. 

The principal mission of cavalry, the author believes, 
will be the supplementing of air reconnaissanee. It 


will verify information supplied by the aerial observer, 
and secure more specific detailed intelligence. The im- 
portant function of cavalry to gain and maintain con- 
tact with the enemy will remain unchanged. The 
charge by large bodies of cavalry is a thing of the past. 
In the future, cavalry will act largely as infantry dif- 
fering essentially in point of mobility. Cavalry divi- 
sions and corps will enable higher commanders to move 
more rapidly to, and throw into action at a critical point 
an ‘‘elite’’ foree. For this reason, the author believes, 
cavalry combat training should conform more closely 
to that of infantry. To make for greater effectiveness, 
the author advocates a cavalry division of three bri- 
gades, two cyclist battalions, one motorized battalion, 
one regiment of light artillery (3 how. btries and 3 gun 
btries) ; one heavy artillery regiment (3 heavy how. 
btries and 2 btries of 10em. guns). Two of the howitzer 
batteries and one 10cm. gun battery, the author be- 
lieves, should be horse-drawn, the remainder motorized. 
The cavalry should also inelude one company of motor- 
ized engineers, one divisional bridge train, an observa- 
tion squadron, a bombardment squadron, artillery ob- 
servation planes, and one tank platoon. The entire 
personnel of the motorized artillery, in the author’s 
opinion, should be mounted excepting the gunners who 
should ride on the limber. This would relieve them 
of the burden of caring for the horses and keep them 
fresh and in condition for action after a prolongued 
march. 


Austria—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung 

1931. 

Military Information. 

According to official figures submitted to the League 
of Nations, the French military establishment consists 
of 38,209 officers, and 763,352 men with the colors. The 
total available manpower is computed at four million 
men. France has 51,000 machine guns, 4,300 light field 
guns, 2,400 heavy guns, 3,500 tanks and 4,200 airplanes. 
The French navy is credited with a total tonnage of 
628,603. 

The League of Nations credits Poland with a stand- 
ing army of 17,895 officers and 265,980 men. In addi- 
tion there are 36,985 men in other militarized services. 
Other formations with military organization account 
for 102,946 additional personnel. Poland has 700 air- 
planes. The Polish government regards this force as 
inadequate for national defense in view of the political 
and geographical situation of the country, and it is ex- 
pected that appropriate representations will be made 
before the disarmament conference. 


October 23, 
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Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen—November-De- 

cember, 1931. 

With the current issue this distinguished bimonthly 
publication concludes the 62d year of its existence. In 
spite of the economic crisis the editors found the means 
to enlarge and otherwise improve this excellent journal. 
The volume for 1931 contains 1216 pages of text, 97 
illustrations and 28 separate maps and charts. Its con- 
tents are valuable contributions to practically every 
phase of the art and science of war. 


BeLaium—-Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires.—No- 

vember, 1931. 

“The Kellogg Pact,’’ by C. D. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the Kellogg 
Pact, the author cites M. de la Pradelle’s comment to 
point out that this historic document is after all but a 
restatement of the views held by Grotius and the eanon- 
ists before him, that while war is an attribute of sover- 
eignty, to be justifiable it must have a legitimate cause, 
such as self-defense. The author notes, that the pact 
does not actually prohibit recourse to war except as 
‘‘an instrument of national policy.’’ Thus, in the 
case of an international dispute resort to arms to en- 
force the decision of an arbitral tribunal against a re- 
caleitrant party would not be deemed a ‘‘resort to war 
as an instrument of national policy,’’ but some sort of 
mandate to enforce the judgment rendered in the case. 
Under the Kellogg Pact war would still be possible in 
the following instances: 1. among non-signatories; 
2. between a signatory and a non-signatory power; 
3. civil war; 4. against a violator of the pact; and 
5. in self-defense. 

The failure of the pact to define what constitutes 
‘‘aggression’’ and ‘‘legitimate self-defense,’’ are serious 
deficiencies. The Anglo-American interpretation of 
self-defense is regarded as sufficiently elastic to permit 
almost any kind of war as long at it is camouflaged as 
a war of defense. The failure to prescribe a system of 
sanctions is a further source of weakness in the pact. 
Such is also the failure of the document to prescribe 
a definite procedure of arbitration. 

The Kellogg Pact is essentially an act of good-will. 
It is but a step in the direction of eventual outlawry of 
war. It will not be effective, however, until individual 
states surrender their sovereign right to determine for 
themselves what constitutes aggression, and what is 
legitimate national defense. A system of sanctions is 
necessary to provide for some form of joint action 
against an aggressor nation. At the very least, signa- 
tory nations must pledge themselves not to render any 
kind of assistance to a nation which had transgressed 
against the terms of the pact. 


GerMany.—Wissen und Wehr.—September, 1931. 
‘*Protection of the Civilian Population Against Air- 
eraft,’’ by Alfred Giesler. 

The problem of protecting the civilian population 
against aireraft in war is receiving increasing attention 
in all countries. In some, the responsibility for pro- 
viding proper safeguards is shouldered by the authori- 
ties ; in others this important matter has been left more 
or less in the hands of private organizations. 
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France undertook the initial steps in 1923. Li:tjp 
was, however, accomplished until 1928, when the ‘‘.\ ia- 
tion Commission,’’ under the chairmanship of Mar. ya) 
Lyautey got hold of things. A complete defensive |, ro. 
gram had been mapped out which is to be compl ted 
by January 1, 1935. Parliament readily appropri: (eq 
the necessary funds which, in 1930, amounted to 499 
million franes exclusively for A. A.-defense purposes, 
Last February Marshal Pétain, by Presidential appoint. 
ment, became the active head of the organization with 
the title of ‘‘ Inspector General of the Territorial A. \. 
defense.’’ The defensive plan contemplates the organi. 
zation of a series of observation belts echeloned at ap. 
proximately 80 kilometers with listening posts at in- 
tervals of 10-13 kilometers. A thoroughly organized 
network of signal communications will permit the rapid 
transmission of the alarm. Furthermore, important 
war industries are to be decentralized. It has been de- 
cided to install near the coast, in subterranean bomb- 
proofs, oil tanks with a total capacity of two million 
tons of fuel oil to supply the French navy in an 
emergency. 

Great Britain, thanks to her war experience with 
air raids, encountered less public and private apathy 
towards the development of an effective anti-aircraft 
defense. London is, of course, the nerve center of the 
United Kingdom; the south of England is second in 
mportance. The capital of the British Empire is sur- 
rounded by three concentrie observation belts with 
watch posts at 10-13 kilometer intervals. As in France 
a thoroughly organized communications net serves to 
make the system effective. The south of England is 
divided into seven defensive zones, each with a separate 
message center. These are connected by means of spe- 
cial wires with the headquarters of the A. A.-defense 
installed in a bombproof in one of the suburbs of South 
London. It is contemplated to use subway tunnels as 
bombproofs to shelter the civil population in an emer- 
gency. In districts remote from the subway system, 
the construction of special bombproof shelters is plan- 
ned. Children in all schools receive regular instruction 
in what they are to do in case of an aerial attack. 

Italy organized a special Volunteer Militia of Nat- 
ional Seeurity (M. V. 8. N.) for the anti-aireraft de- 


fense of the country. It is composed of youths of pre- 


military age. Older men, and those not physically fit 
for field service may also enlist. The ‘‘balilla’’ (fas- 
cist boy scouts) are required to train 9000 ‘‘avant- 
guardists’’ for service with the A. A.-defense. Respon- 


sibility for the preparation and organization of the de- 


fensive plan and in all technical matters rests exclu- 
sively with the general staff. Observation posts have 
already been installed along the entire frontier at in- 
tervals of 8-10 kilometers. Each group of five or six 
posts is served by a special message center. For the 
time being the ordinary communicaticns net serves 
these outposts. It is planned, however, to install a 
special A. A. signal system. As in France, important 
war industries have been transferred from western 
Lombardy to less exposed districts south of the Apen- 
nines. 

The smaller countries of Europe are similarly active 
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organizing. Austria and Hungary have particular- 
well organized A. A.-defense systems. 
Poland and Russia, and some of the smaller Baltic 
intries have left the initiative in this important field 
national defense to private endeavor. In Poland 
.‘*League for Anti-Aireraft and Anti-Gas Defense’’ 
eives the patronage of the government. Its appeal 
r publie support is similar to that of the American 
Its work is still largely in the stage of 
propaganda. In Russia, the ‘‘Ossoaviachim”’ performs 
similar funetion as the League in Poland. Subsi- 
dized by the Soviet government, ‘*‘Ossoaviachim’’ has 
taken complete charge of the development of the air 
and chemical weapons as well as the defense against 
‘hem. Instructional exercises and maneuvers are regu- 
arly conducted with the active cooperation of the Red 
Army, Navy, Red Cross, as well as the railroad system 
and fire departments. Last March, such a maneuver 
on quite a pretentious scale was conducted in the vicin- 
ity of Leningrad. 


Militar-Wochenblatt,—November 11, 1951. 
‘‘Clausewitz,’’ by Major General von Cochenhausen. 

November 16 marked the centenary of the passing of 
one of Germany’s outstanding military thinkers, Gen- 
eral von Clausewitz. His great knowledge and studious 
habits, misunderstood by his contemporaries, made 
Clausewitz an unpopular figure in the Prussian army. 
Military men of his day regarded all intellectual en- 
deavor out of the ordinary on the part of an army offi- 
cer as something wholly superfluous, perhaps even dele- 
terious to the army. They looked upon Clausewitz 
with contempt, and regarded him as a mere theorist. 
Frequent rebuffs from his superiors caused Clausewitz 
to leave the Prussian service. He entered the Russian 
army to serve in the campaign against Napoleon. His 
lack of knowledge of the Russian language was a seri- 
ous handicap and prevented him from making his in- 
fluence felt in the service of the Czar. In 1815 Clause- 
witz reentered the Prussian army. Fate was against 
him. He never was given the opportunity to apply 
his great knowledge and to display his skill on the field 
of battle. Although he filled the office of corps chief of 
staff in two armies, unfortunately for him, his corps 
were invariably relegated to some unimportant minor 
role. His failure to obtain professional recognition 
wounded him deeply. Retiring from active service, he 
deveted himself to his studies with even greater assidu- 
ity. During the years of peace following the Napoleon- 
ic wars Clausewitz produced his literary masterpiece, 
*‘On War.’’ A elassic in the field of military litera- 
ture, it has made Clausewitz’s name known to soldiers 
of every land and clime. His fame will endure as long 
as a knowledge of the art of war is indispensable to 
the nations of the world. 

Great Brirain—The Army Quarterly—July, 1931. 
“*Reshuffling the Cards in China,’’ by Brig. Gen. C. 

D. Bruce. 

Reviewing briefly the history of recent civil wars in 
China, which according to the testimony of the famous 
Sun Tzu were just as common in the Celestial King- 
dom in his own day, some 2000 years ago, as they have 
been since the dawn of the present century, the author 


Red Cross. 
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sets forth a number of basic facts which, in his opinion, 
must be given full consideration in any estimate of the 
Chinese problem. These are, the immense size of the 
country, about 3,000,000 square miles; lack of trans- 
portation facilities; total railroad trackage about 7000 
miles compared with nearly a quarter million miles in 
the United States of approximately the same territorial 
extent; the firm and widespread hold of Bolshevism 
upon the interior of the country; the precarious finan- 
cial condition of the central government. Although 
these facts are not the sole obstacles in the way of 
pacification, they are, in the opinion of many well- 
informed authorities, well nigh insurmountable. 
—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 

May, 1931, 

The Royal United Service Institution celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of its existence and commemo- 
rated that event by issuing the May number of the 
Journal as a special Centenary number. Representa- 
tive of all arms and services, the Royal United Service 
Institution, unique among military organizations, can 
boast of a record of signal achievements. The cen- 
tenary number of the Journal is dedicated to a retro 
pect and review of the events of a century in the 
growth and development of His Britannie Majesty's 
land, sea and air forees. 

ITALY.—Revista Militare Italiana—June, 1931. 
‘Infantry Fire,’’ by Lieutenant Colonel Hugo Sprega 

Analyzing the problem of infantry fire, the author 
lays down three basic principles for the effective em- 
ployment of infantry fire: 1, delay in opening of fire 
as long as possible, closing in upon the enemy by rushes 
without firing ; 2, use of infantry fire only when unable 
to advance otherwise, and then only within the follow- 
ing ranges: Infantry cannon and heavy M. G. 1000 m. 
or less; light M.G. within 500 m.; rifle-grenades be- 
tween 20 and 200 m.; hand grenades between 20 and 
40 meters. 3. no firing of any kind beyond actual 
necessity. Superiority of fire must be attained with a 
maximum of economy of ammunition. The infantry 
rifle is only complementary to the automatic weapons. 
In conjunction with these, the rifle may be used at 
ranges up to 400 m., otherwise not beyond 200 meters. 

The mission of infantry is to take and hold the ob- 
jective of an attack. The fire of supporting artillery is 
not altogether adequate. At the critical moment the 
infantryman must depend upon his own resources to 
drive home the assault. The author examines the dif- 
ferent infantry weapons, and the method of training 
employed in their use. Some features of the training 
system he regards as obsolete. He advocates that train- 
ing in rifle-marksmanship be made the principal object 
of the pre-military training made obligatory upon all 
youths by a recent statute. It would leave more time 
for instruction in the use and operation of other in- 
fantry weapons during the period of active military 
service. This training should conform to modern tae- 
tical requirements. The author proposes certain pro- 
ficiency tests for individuals and units and he believes, 
that the efficiency of officers can be determined from the 
effectiveness of the instruction which they impart ww 
their troops in this field, 
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Events Overseas 


By Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


The Basle Report 


ITHOUT a restoration of confidence there can be 

no return to world economie stability; without a 
prompt readjustment of German reparations, based on 
a common accord of all the powers effected, there can 
be no confidence. Such, in sum, are the conclusions of 
the advisory experts of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, published at Basle December 24. The com- 
mittee did not limit its investigations to the reparations 
question, when it announced that the governments in- 
volved ‘‘will have to take account of many matters 
which can be solved only in conformity with economic 
realities.’” Prominent among these ‘‘many matters”’ 
is the linking of war debts to reparations, and the dis- 
covery that Germany’s favorable trade balance in the 
past eighteen months is seriously menaced by foreign 
tariffs, exchange control measures, and other restric- 
tions against the free interchange of goods. A plea, in 
closing, for the elimination of political considerations. 
In order that the problem may be settled ‘‘on its mer- 
its’’ emphasizes the fact that the question has been 
treated in this instance from the standpoint of eco- 
nomie realism. 

The committee declared bluntly that Germany’s re- 
sumption of conditional payments under the Young 
Plan at the expiration of the Hoover moratorium in 
July is impossible. By implication, the same conclusion 
appears as to the unconditional payments, although 
the terms of that Plan act as a bar to the committee’s 
consideration of those payments. Moreover, no future 
date is set for the resumption of full payments. 

Foreign analysis and interpretation of the report 
showed the interested capitals far apart, both as to 
present conclusions and as to modus operandi for the 
future. Berlin purported to see the Young Plan ‘‘torn 
up by its roots,’’ while grieving over the absence of any 
recommendations for the final burial of reparations. 
But it chose to regard that long-standing objective as 
appreciably nearer attainment. Paris and London saw 
primarily the need of prompt action. On the eall of 
Premier MacDonald a conference of interested Powers 
was called for January 20. The representatives will 
gather at Lausanne almost two years to a day after 
the assembly of experts whose deliberations led to the 
ultimate acceptance of the Young Plan. 


The British Empire 

United Kingdom. England enters the new year with 
greater hopes than were justified a twelve-month back. 
The retrenchment and taxation policies of the Nation- 
alist Cabinet apparently indicate a balanced budget; 
the protective tariff gives the British producer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop the home market; tex- 
tile manufacturers are enjoying a greater activity than 


at any time since 1920; and stabilization of the pound 
at a depreciated level is at least in prospect. Parlia- 
ment stands adjourned until February 2. 

In his inaugural speech before Commons on Novem- 
ber 3, Mr. MaeDonald’s conception of his duties under 
his ‘‘doctor’s mandate’’ were announced. Briefly, he 
intends to keep the budget in balance, restore the bal- 
ance of foreign trade, and resist price and currency in- 
flation. His program includes a readjustment of war- 
debts and reparations, acceptance of the proposed Do- 
minions economic conference at Ottawa next July, 
anti-dumping legislation pending passage of a protective 
tariff, and approval of the Hoover-Laval efforts to pro- 
mote a Franeo-German accord. 

In spite of sniping from die-hards, the government 
has recorded impressive achievements between Parlia- 
ment’s opening and its Christmas recess. 

On November sixteenth, Parliament passed an ‘‘ Ab- 
normal Imports Act’’ which gives the Board of Trade 
authority for six months to levy ad valorem import 
duties up to 100 per cent on manufactured goods from 
abroad, excluding the Dominions. 

Dominions may export to England, duty free, goods 
of 25 per cent or more empire content. Application 
began November 25, with 50 per cent duties on im- 
ports, bulking annually $220,000,000. America is af- 
fected to the extent of about $12,000,000. The Conti- 
nent suffers more heavily. 

This act is skillfully drawn. While accomplishing its 
primary purpose, it avoids, the counter-vailing provi- 
sions of the American tariff, does the least possible in- 
jury to Britain’s debtors, and maneuvers France into 
an indefensible position in tariff warfare. The friendly 
gesture to the Dominions, bolstered by a wheat import 
quota proposal to give them a 55 per cent monopoly, 
places Britain in an excellent position for the Ottawa 
conference. 

Continental countries, and France in particular, have 
voiced no little irritation. At the same time, they have 
sought to make individual arrangements, but without 
suecess. France, Canada, and South Africa have made 
reprisals, using exchange disparity as an excuse. 

Liquidation in substantial amount of the credits ex- 
tended her by the Federal Reserve system last August 
has been accomplished in the face of a declining ster- 
ling value and a shrinking bank reserve. 

Impetus given industry by currency depreciation, and 
the Chinese boycott of Japanese textiles has resulted in 
maintaining a steady decrease in unemployment figures 
at a season when the normal trend is otherwise. The 
elimination of about 70,000 married women from the 
benefit roster has diluted the real effect, but has not 
invalidated it. Textile mill owners, once again ap- 
proaching full productive basis, retreated precipitately 
before labor resentment at their endeavor to abolish 
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forty-eight hour week. Abandonment of the huge 
» £6,000,000 Cunarder, however, caused frank dis- 
Three thousand men were thrown out of work, 
i a gallant effort to recapture the mythical ‘‘erown 
‘the Atlantic’’ was nullified. 
Junking of the R-100 closes the book on England’s 
jor lighter-than-air activities. Increased mobility, 
ser cooperation between tanks and other troops, and 
efinement of counter battery in meeting engagements 
has characterized recent military training. 


India. Mr. MacDonald’s statesmanship has always 
n placed in its best light by Indian affairs. Al- 
though the conference which adjourned December 1, 
was a failure, the Prime Minister found no difficulty 
in placing upon India the responsiility for such affairs, 
while at the same time having his Indian program ac- 
claimed by an overwhelming vote in a Tory House of 
Commons. 

Gandhi’s return to India was the signal for a re- 
sumption of the civil disobedience campaign. As a mat- 
ter of facet, violent disorders had broken out in many 
sections while he was still some distance at sea. Every 
element of disecord,—Nationalist, Communist, and ‘‘ Red 
Shirt’’—was involved. But it was left to the eternal 
enmity existing between Moslem and Hindu to produce 
the most sanguinary troubles. For once the British 
Government in India was prepared to counter disorder 
with stern repression. Gandhi hastily asked for a con- 
ference with the viceroy, Lord Willingdon, as to the 
measures which the government would take. His oft- 
repeated declaration that ‘‘a million Indian lives is not 
too great a price to pay for liberty’’ left no further 
ground for compromise. Gandhi and the Nationalist 
leaders were clapped into jail, and everywhere, as the 
new year opened, the population and the government 
prepared for what threatens to become one of the most 




































serious phases of India’s struggle for independence. 


R. B. Ransom, Captain, Infantry. 


Western Europe 


League of Nations. With China continuing to lodge 
protests and Japan steadily advancing its occupation 
of Manchuria, the League has passed its problem for 
the time being to a commission of investigation, headed 
by a British subject, Lord Lytton, and ineluding Major 
General Frank MeCoy (U.S.) All members of the 
commission have had more or less experience in the 
Orient. The many difficulties involved preclude the 
presentation of a report for many weeks. Positive 
action by the League during the period of investiga- 
tion is not to be expected, barring unforseen develop- 
ments between the two principals to the imbroglio. 

For the present, then, the League will shift its major 
attention to a matter of wider international import, 
the long-heralded Disarmament Conference to be held 
at Geneva. Anticipated by international gestures of 
goodwill such as the one-year truce in naval construc- 
tion, everything possible has been done to blunt the 
many acute angles facing the diplomats. But the angles 
remain. Shall the basic formula preface disarmament 
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with security, as France insists, or is there sufficient 
safety in reversing the order of those elements? And 
what is to be the yardstick of defense—rifle or dollar? 
Then again, is a soldier on a reserve status to count as a 
defense unit, and if so, to what extent? Finally, what 
weight is to be given to a nation’s potential war 
strength, measured in terms of population, industrial 
plant, wealth? It will require yet another ‘‘honest 
broker”’ to find a compromise which will resolve all 
these angles into a circle of harmony. France has al- 
ready enunciated a solution in the creation of a super- 
international police, able and ready to act instantly 
against any aggressor state. In short, it is once again 
the League ‘‘with teeth,’’ first advanced at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, and there emphatically re- 
jected. 

Organization of, the Conference contemplates the 
naming of five commissions, plus a steering committee. 
The political issues involved are deemed of sufficient 
weight to be entrusted to the General Conference Com- 
mittee, the most important of the commissions. The 
other four will be concerned with army, navy, avia- 
tion, and budgetary matters, respectively. 

The League is planning to present to the world a new 
independent nation early in 1932. Irak, administered 
under British tutelage for ten years, is now thought to 
be capable of governing itself. Great Britain has asked 
to be discharged from its responsibilities under the 
League’s mandate, and the Council’s proclamation of 
independence for the Arab state is expected to follow 
in logical sequence. 


France. The reaction of the French press to the 
stand taken by the American Congress in setting itself 
squarely against further reduction of the war debt has 
been characterized by greater acerbity than has ap- 
peared in many months. Several editors seize on the 
clause in the French aceord which gives France the 
option of declaring at any time a three-year moratorium 
of her debt. Leon Bailby poses the question,—‘‘If the 
settlements due next February on German private debts 
are not satisfactorily arranged, and if on June 1, 1932, 
Germany does not pick up the reparation payment: due 
to us, have we not the right to notify America that we 
will declare a moratorium of our inter-allied debts?’ 

Further evidence that France is feeling more and 
more the world-wide depression was given in the publi- 
cation of the trade figures for the first ten months of 
1931, showing an import surplus of $413,000,000. That 
figure is materially higher than for the similar period 
of 1930. Unemployment totals, though appreciably be- 
low those of neighboring states, are mounting at an in- 
creasing rate. To meet the situation, Premier Laval 
has worked out a program for construction of publie 
works, mechanization of agriculture, education, and 
sundry other purposes. Expenditures will approxi- 
mate $120,000,000. Such measures do little to allay the 
resentment of the French electorate against the depres- 
sion, and the party in power is being made the butt 
of wide-spread criticism. However, the approach of 
parliamentary elections works to prevent any effort to 
overthrown the Laval government. 

Contracts have been signed for the construction of 
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four defensive works on the Italian frontier. They 
are to be located in the region of Menton, Sospel, in the 
valley of the Vesubie, and near Lantosque. The total 
cost will be approximately $2,500,000. 


Spain. The President of republican Spain may de- 
clare war only in accordance with the rules and de- 
cisions of the League of Nations. Thus did the re- 
cently adopted Spanish Constitution limit the war- 
making powers of the President. In addition, armed 
conflict must be purely defensive, and all disputes 
which involve danger of war must first be submitted 
to the League for arbitration. No other nation has 
voluntarily so limited its war-making power. 


Other novel features characterize the new constitu- 
tion. There is to be one legislative chamber, or Cortes, 
of 440 members, to be elected by universal suffrage of 
all citizens over 23. A single term is limited to five 
years, but the Cortes may be dissolved earlier by the 
premier. Such action must be followed by the calling 
of a new election. 


The president will serve for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Indicative of the present at- 
titude toward the church is the clause barring the 
priesthood from eligibility to this high office. The pres- 
ident will be elected by the members of the Cortes 
and an equal number of electors chosen by the people, 
a method which combines French and American pro- 
cedure. His salary and allowances are 1,500,000 pe- 
setas ($125,000 current exchange rates) annually, mak- 
ing him the best paid governmental executive in the 
world. .The parliamentary system will be in effect, 
with the premier representing the majority party or 
coalition. He may be voted out of office at any time 
by the Chamber, a provision which may make his of- 
ficial life short-lived, as no party is likely to have a 
clean cut majority. 


The age-old demand for Catalonian self-government 
is met by granting Catalonia and the Basque pro- 
vinees certain autonomous powers within the republic 
The government may nationalize property and essential 
industries if the need arises, a provision directed against 
vested religious orders. Religious freedom is achieved 
for the first time in Spanish history by abolishing the 
status of the Catholie church as a state church. 


Niceto Aleala Zamora was elected first president and 
assumed office on December 11. He called on Manuel 
Anzana to form a eabinet, and a coalition government 
was formed which will rely for support on the Socialist, 
Radical Socialist, Republican, Action, Gallegan and 
Catalan parties. Opposition parties will include the 
Conservatives, Progressives, Federalists, Agrarians, and 
a number of smaller factions. 

The first decrees signed by President Zamora after 
taking office was a tariff declaration under which four- 
teen classes of imports are affected. The duties on these 
articles are raised to unsurmountable heights, an ac- 
tion clearly reflective of the world-wide movement 
toward prohibitive trade barriers. Automobiles and 
telephone equipment are the American items of export 
hardest hit. 


D. A. Fay, Ist Lieut., Inf. 
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Central Europe 


Germany. The German temperament is apparen‘|y 
adjusting itself to the nation’s chronic disease,—troy. 
ble. A Continental cartoonist aptly expresses foreivn 
opinion in picturing Chancellor Bruening and Presi- 
dent Hindenburg sitting on the lid of a madly boiling 
kettle. To Bruening’s query as to why the lid does not 
blow off, Hindenburg replies ‘‘ Perhaps the kettle isy’t 
boiling after all.’’ However, difficulties are not want- 
ing. The rising Hitler tide, the presidential election 
scheduled for April, the steady fall in tax receipts, the 
continued flight of capital, and growing unemployment 
combine to create doubts as to Germany’s future. For 
the present German interest is focused on the remedies 
to be considered in the Lausanne conference on interna- 
tional debts. 

The National Economie Council composed of leading 
industrialists, bankers, and representatives of labor, 
called by President Von Hindenburg to lead Germany 
cut of her economic mire has failed to produce results. 
Whatever good might have come from it disappeared 
when representatives of labor deserted the conference, 
asserting that German labor would not accept any 
recommendations that the council might make. 

Hitler has made a bid for popularity outside of Ger- 
many by announcing that, though reparations must be 
abolished, his party will respect the private debts which 
Germany owes. Meanwhile, Hitler continues his at- 
tack against the present German government. Emer- 
gency governmental decrees have deprived him of free- 
dom of the press and radio, and Bruening threatens 
more drastic action if the belligerent Nazis contem- 
plate the use of force. On November 15 in Hesse, Hit- 
ler scored his latest triumph by winning a majority 
of the seats in the Hessian Diet, thereby displacing a 
coalition of Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats who 
have controlled the Diet since 1919. 

The latest crop of Bruening decrees are tantamount 
to economic martial law. In many respects they fur- 
nish a parallel to the state socialism of Soviet Russia. 
Such decrees, voluminous in quantity, cover a multi- 
tude of subjects ranging from the fixing of commodity 
prices and wages to the regulation of physician’s fees. 
That they are accepted at all is due to the realization 
by the populace that a Hitler or a Communist govern- 
ment would march down the same road, and still 
further. 


Italy. Hard-pressed to make national income bal- 
ance the outgo, Italy still finds the funds for the devel- 
opment and strengthening of its defenses. The most 
forward-looking project of recent years, compulsory 
pre-military training of the nation’s youth, involves a 
program of such courses for 1,200,000 youths in 1932. 
It will provide a great reservoir of personnel well- 
grounded in the fundamentals of discipline and simple 
military exercises, requiring comparatively little fur- 
ther training in the event of an emergency to prepare 
these boys for combat duty. Of interest, in view of the 
approaching Disarmament Conference, is the comple- 
tion in organization of the ‘‘Wing of the Aegean Is- 
lands,’’ stationed at Lero (Dodekanese). It comprises 
a sea-plane pursuit squadron, two sea-plane bombard- 
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squadrons, and one sea-plane reconnaissance 
iron. Italy’s total air-forees are stepped up for 
to a total of 22,126, an inerease over the previous 
of 161 officers and 84 men. 

» seventh and last 10,000-ton cruiser authorized in 


the program, which was formulated after the Washing- 
Disarmament Conference in 1921, is the cruiser 

P recently launched at Leghorn. 
oth the immediate and the more distant objectives 
of the recent visit of Dino Grandi to Washington re- 
main obseure insofar as any statements are forthcoming 


rom either Rome or Washington. Following hard on 
the heels of the Local mission’s trip to our capital, it 
set tongues a-wagging on both sides of the Atlantic. 
(Grandi vigorously denied any desire to ask a loan for 
Italy. In general terms he admitted that international 
peace and comity were uppermost in his mind. What- 
ever the mission and its results, Fascism gave its emis- 
sary royal weleome on his return to Rome. 

Grandi’s stand on three matters of international in- 
terest helps to clarify Italy’s probable position in 
forthcoming conferences. In brief, as to treaty settle- 
ments, he declares that not only the ‘‘ideas,’’: but the 
‘‘interests hitherto predominant are now undergoing 
revision.’’ Again, he places disarmament as the indis- 
pensable prelude to security. Finally, he insists that 
reparations and war debts are one and inseparable. 
Italy is thus diametrically opposed to France as to 
treaties and disarmament. On the question of war 
debts, she accepts the thesis adopted by France and 
refused by America. 


O. L. Netson, 1st Lieut., Infantry. 


The Balkans and the Near East 


Yugo-Slav elections early in November are said to 
favor the government and its plan for a unified king- 
dom. At the same time, voting was light, and the op- 
position contends that the royal manifesto of Septem- 
ber has been utterly ineffective in ending the dictator- 
ship, which (they say) continues under constitutional 
forms. International significance is seen in the visit 
of King Alexander to Paris, made ostensibly for a medi- 
cal consultation. The newspapers suggest that His 
Majesty seeks money as well as medicine, and that the 
visit may strengthen the association of France with 
the Little Entente Powers to maintain the post-bellum 
settlement. 

At the same time, the association of Hungary with 
the Entente is hinted in a conference of Count Beth- 
len, former premier, with King Carol of Rumania. 

Mr. Grandi’s visit to the United States was made 
the occasion of a protest by Greek Americans against 
the Italian retention of the Dodecanese Islands, held 
by Turkey until 1912. Oppressive measures of Italiza- 
tion and the fortification of the islands is charged. 
Meanwhile, permission for expatriated Greeks to visit 
their old homes and the return of certain relies may in- 
dicate an easing of Greeo-Turkish relations. 


J. F. Fiske, 2d Lieut., Field Artillery. 
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Eastern Europe 


Russia. The Russian Bear hibernates. The reversion 
to instinct apparently promises a winter of relative 
quiet in the land of Soviets, the first since the Bolshevik 
revolution. Conditions which permit (or compel) hi- 
bernation inevitably raise the question as to what may 
be expected when the bear emerges. Will it come forth 
emaciated and weak, or, on the contrary, will its ap- 
pearance display to the world a Russia better able to 
cope with the serious and growing difficulties which 
beset it? Typical of Russia, the signs point to both 
conclusions. 

On the favorable side is a wheat harvest which in 
quantity, if not quality, falls little short of expecta- 
tions. In line with Stalin’s program for raising the 
standard of living, an increased proportion of the 
wheat is to be turned into domestic channels. The 
same policy will obtain in disposing of all classes of 
manufactured goods classed as immediate necessities. 
But we must turn to the diplomatie field to find the 
reasons for Moscow’s greatest satisfaction. Rapproche- 
ment, in one form or another, has drawn her more 
closely to Italy and Germany on the one hand, to 
France and Poland, on the other. The Nazi press in 
Germany sees Russia, at no far distant time, holding 
the balance of power in Europe, and even now smooth- 
ing the diplomatic channels to that end. 

The gloomy side of the picture is found in the major 
difficulties which are being met in financing the national 
industrial program: the lack of skilled workmen, ex 
cessive and rapid deterioration of tools and equip- 
ment; unfavorably distributed natural resources, 
coupled with a transportation system which persist 
ently falls far short of meeting requirements 

Dismissing some of the doubts which have been voiced 
abroad, the Supreme Economie Council has announced 
the conclusion of the Five-Year Plan by the end of 1932. 
In that event, the original plan will have been antici- 
pated by nine months. However, some of the doubts 
will not down. Russian figures indicate that the sched- 
uled program of the past year fell seriously short of its 
goal in many important lines, notably mining, trans- 
portation, and production of steel and iron. Moreover, 
an adverse trade balance grew steadily worse in recent 
months. As a result foreign exporters grew so fearful 
of Moscow’s ability to meet her obligations that they 
discounted their Russian paper by as much as 40 per 
cent. In brief Russian credit has gone from bad to 
worse. In the face of such obstacles, Moscow 
across the face of 1932 the inscription ‘‘Shturmovoi, 
the year of storming over the top.’’ 


writes 


Of military interest is the attention given to aerial 
development. Russia now has 1654 military planes of 
all types, including 580 bombers, 550 observation, 447 
pursuit, and 77 attack planes. There are in addition 
250 commercial planes, easily convertible into bombers. 
Fourteen airplane factories are now in existence, boast- 
ing a peacetime capacity of 100 planes per month, a 
figure scheduled to be stepped up to 250 in time of war. 


G. M. 


sADGER, Ist Lieut., C. A. C. 
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Fifteenth Infantry 


Each year the best all-round proficient company in the 15th 
Infantry is awarded a silver trophy presented by the command- 
ing officer, Colonel James D. Taylor, and is given for a year 
custody of a distinctive guidon, which the above picture shows 
Captain William A. Collier, commanding Company H, receiving 
from Colonel Taylor. The flag is called the “Chickamauga 
Guidon” in memory of the regiment’s most outstanding perform- 
ance in battle. It consists of a yellow ground, indicative of 
the long service of the regiment in China since 1912 continu- 
ously, with a red acorn superimposed thereon as a replica of 
the Civil War badge of the XIV Corps, to which the 15th 
Infantry then belonged. 


HE winning of the 1931 football championship at 
Schofield Barracks by the team of the 27th In- 
fantry cinched the athletic supremacy for that regi- 
ment for the third consecutive time. The Wolfhounds 
by this victory gained permanent possession of the Ath- 
letie Supremacy Trophy. The Honolulu Avertiser of 
December 14 states: ‘‘A crowd of 7500 fans watched 
the 27th Infantry cinch the Schofield football cham- 
pionship yesterday by shutting out the runner-up team 
from the 35th Infantry, 19 to 0. The smoothest elick- 
ing football eleven the inland post has seen in years 
played its smoothest game of the season, when the 27th 
Infantry team outran, outpassed, outblocked and out- 
tackled the 35th Infantry eleven in a cleanly played 
and accurately officiated battle on the 35th Infantry- 
3d Engineer Field yesterday. Although the 35th In- 
fantry played hard ball throughout the game, their de- 
feat was due to a team which played considerably 
harder.’’ 


HE 19th Infantry, Colonel Adolphe H. Huguet 
commanding, completed moving into its new bar- 
racks at Schofield Barracks on December 27. The build- 
ings cost approximately $800,000. The Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin carried the following account: 
‘*With the completion of the new 19th Infantry bar- 
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racks at Schofield Barracks, constructed at a cost of 
approximately $800,000 such troops of that regiment as 
have not already taken up quarters in the new buildings 
finished moving to their new home today. 

‘*The ground for the first unit of the barracks was 
broken July 15, 1930, and the barracks were completed 
nearly four months ahead of the time called for in the 
contract. 

‘‘The new barracks have been described by army of. 
ficials as ideal from an army housing standpoint. They 
are located between the post hospital and the barracks 
of the 21st Infantry, and, like other infantry barracks 
at the post, consist of four rectangular buildings of stee| 
and concrete constructions, facing a central quadrangle. 

‘One of these wings, the first to be completed, was 
ready for occupancy October 21, at which time the 3d 
Battalion, consisting of Companies I, K, L and M. 
moved into the new unit. 

‘Three of the units are designed to take care of four 
companies each; the fourth unit houses the administra- 
tive offices, restaurant, barber and tailor shops, andi- 
torium and quarters for the headquarters and service 
companies. 

‘*Members of the 19th Infantry are particularly 
proud of their auditorium, located above the admin- 
istration offices in the front building and equipped with 
full facilities for use as a motion picture house, and as 
a place for the production of amateur theatricals. It 
boasts a modern stage, with properties and modern fur- 
nishings, a ceiling constructed of acoustical correcting 
material and a modern system of house and stage light- 
ing. 

‘‘The large recreation room on the ground floor of 
the same building is equipped with pool tables, reading 
lamps, comfortable chairs and adequate lighting. 

‘*The layout of the kitchens has been carefully plan- 
ned with an eye to comfort, convenience and economy. 
Each company kitchen has built-in electric refrigera- 
tors, modern oil ranges and sanitary sinks and plumb- 
ing. One item, the installation of brass water pipe 
throughout, is considered the latest in its line. 

‘*The Ist Battalion is to oceupy the wing nearest the 
21st Infantry barracks, and the 2nd Battalion the rear 
wing. 

‘All buildings were constructed of structural stecl 
and reinforced concrete, have concrete floors and roofs 
and are considered absolutely fireproof. 

‘In their construction, as many as 200 men were at 
work at one time, a number that dwindled to a dozen, 
who put on the finishing touches. 

‘‘The personnel of the regiment is hailing this new 
group of buildings, resembling in many ways a first- 
class hotel, as a welcome change from the old wooden 
barracks in the upper post that has housed them until 
now.”’ 
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CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT 
TEAM SQUADS 
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1, Corporal Willard Stauffer’s Squad, Company B, ist Infantry; 2, Corporal William A. Farrow’s Squad, Company A, 4th 
Infantry; 3, Corporal Henry J. Foley’s Squad, Company G, 4th Infantry; 4, Private icl (Acting Corporal) H. B. Johnson’s 
Squad, Company I, 4th Infantry; 5, Corporal Donald V. Jenninzs’ Squad, Company B, 17th Infantry; 6, Corporal David N. 

Beardin’s Squad, Company C, 20th Infantry; 7, Colonel Charles B. Stone, Jr. (left), and Captain Preston B. Waterbury (right) 
with Corporal Clarence E. Burchell’s Squad, Company E, 30th Infantry. 





HE 31st Infantry, Colonel Lorenzo D. Gasser com- 
manding, long felt the need of an indoor target 
range where sub-caliber rifle and pistol firing could be 
conducted during the rainy season. Colonel Gasser at- 
tacked the problem immediately upon his arrival but 
found that no funds were available for the project. 
He then called in Captain John H. Knuebel, one of the 
best known rifle shots in the Army, and placed him in 
immediate charge of the construction. <A _ period of 
six weeks’ hard labor with salvaged material followed, 
ending with the opening of a splendid new training 
plant. 
All officers and noncommissioned officers of the regi- 
ment assembled at Estado Mayor for the dedieation 
of this range. An individual small-bore inauguration 





match was open to any enlisted man who had fired the 
oo 


Vickers Armstrongs Light Tank. On 26° Slope .22 caliber rifle. The match consisted of ten shots 
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Review of the Pacific Garrison, Panama Canal Dept., for Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, Major General Preston Brown, Commanding 


UPPER ROW, left to right: The 33rd Infantry Honor Band of Fort Clayton playing the French National Anthem in Hono: 
Marshall Franchet D’esperey, at Balboa, Canal Zone. Guard of Honor, 33rd Inf. 
llth Eng., and the 4th C. A. consolidates to play the French National Anthem. 

LOWER ROW, left to right: H Company 33rd Inf. passing in review. Entire guard of honor—band and troops. Troops « 
tth ©. A., 65th C.A., 33rd Inf. and 11th Engineers. 
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He poses for photographers. The 33rd Inf 
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prone and ten shots kneeling. Five prizes were do- The National Society of Colonial Descend- ree 
nated by Captain Knuebel to the winners. Competi- ants of America Sends A Day sand 1 
tion was so keen on the opening day that the winners he viv 
could not be determined, and it was necessary to run Letter Telegram | Lanai 
off the tie. Places were finally awarded as follows: New York City, Jan. 20, 1932 Stop. 
Best Scor: Col. Orvel Johnson tempt 

Sot. Dewey Stone. Company L 100 Secretary ROTC Association tically 
Cpl. Abil C. Conrad, Company F 98 618 Shoreham Building pay | 
Col. Ray Morgan, Company B 97 Washington, D. ©. ile. 
Cpl. R. A. Rogers, Company K 96 You are requested as delegate of this Society t = 
Sgt. Carrol Stephens, Company K 96 convey to Congressman Sam Collins Chairman sub We 
committee and Joseph W. Byrnes Chairman Appro ac " 

priations Committee the unanimous opposition of th ae 

members National Society Colonial Descendants aed 

Ameriea to plan to reduce national defense or weaken sno 


our protection against domestic radicalism throug! 
the device of riders on the army appropriation bill 
without the adequate consideration given to separat 
bills. Legislation against ROTC training in colleges 
on ground of compulsory feature is grossly inconsist I 
ent with attempt in same legislation to impose con Ty 
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Inspection at Guard Mount of 30th Infantry at Presidio of ages 
San Francisco, October, 1931 Medium Tank, T-3, Christie 
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29th Infantry on Vacation. 


pulsory non-military training by removal of voluntary 
enrollment units from High Schools with forty thou 
sand voluntary students. We urge due consideration 
be given the expert opinion and experience of Abraham 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson as to merits of ROTC. 
Stop. It offends American sense of fairplay to at- 
tempt reduce army officers pay which is still at prac- 
tically prewar rate while Congress and federal civilian 
pay has been increased since war from thirty three 
percent to as much as one hundred seventy five per- 
cent. Services which have had pay inereased since 
war may properly be reduced as economy measure. 
We strongly oppose reduction of regular army tech- 
nical military experts and instructors at this time 
of world depression and political unrest. Present 
thousand regular officers not sufficient for 
training and expert staff of a war strength army. * * * 
Mrs Cartes Henri Fiscuer 
President General 


twelve 


HROUGH the cooperative efforts of Colonel Dun- 
ean K. Major, Jr., commanding the 29th Infantry 
at Fort Benning, and Lieut. Colonel Erle M. Wilson, 
the post commander at Fort Screven, an interesting 
experiment in adapting the troops recreation center idea 
of the World War to present peace-time use was car- 
ried out last year. The regiment had completed a stren- 
uous but highly satisfactory year of work, and the per- 
iod of concentration upon recreation was conceived as 
recognition and reward. 

A couple of weeks were available at the end of target 
practice and before the opening of The Infantry School. 
Colonel Wilson cordially made available the vacant 
C.M.T.C. buildings at Fort Screven, attractively sit- 


Upper left: 





Col. Major and Lt. Col. Wilson 





uated on the fine sea beach at Tybee Island, near Sa- 
vannah. The Central of Georgia Railroad carried the 
troops in special trains for a small round trip fare from 
their barracks to the shore. Four hundred eighty- 
three enlisted men made the trip in two contingents, a 
week apart, in addition to the Headquarters Company 
plus overhead of additional cooks and the Band, who 
were sent ahead in a convoy of company trucks. The 
overhead detachment of the Headquarters Company did 
all the necessary routine duties, thus releasing the va 
eationists from all work except the policing of their 
own bunks. The company trucks were used to convey 
the men to and from points of interest while at the 
beach. 

The men thoroughly enjoyed the fine surf bathing. 
the excellent fishing, and the dancing at the beach pa 
vilion at the Tybee Beach resort. The strengthening 
of morale and spirit was noticeable. The men all hope 
that opportunity will be found to repeat the experiment 
next year. 





IF TEEN stalwart doughboys of the 38th Infantry 
F received from Brigadier General William M. 
Cruikshank, commandant of The Field Artillery School, 
gold footballs as personal trophies and a silver cup em 
lematic of the football championship of the post of 
Fort Sill for 1931. Participating with the command- 
ant was Major Francis B. Mallon, Infantry, command- 
ing the Ist Battalion. The presentation ceremonies 
were held just before the first basketball game of the 
1932 season, in which sport the 38th Infantry is also 
the holdover champion from last winter, and is seeking 
to repeat despite the fact that every indication points 
to an exceptionally close race. 
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Major General George Emerson Leach 


Chief of the Militia Bureau. 
A FTER twenty-six years of National Guard service, 


George Emerson Leach of Minnesota became 
Chief of the Militia Bureau on December 1, 1931, with 
the rank of major general. He succeeds William G. 
Everson, who resigned to become pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Denver, Colorado. The Militia Bu- 
reau is the clearing house of the National Guard, ad- 
ministering the affairs of some 190,000 members of this 
great component of the Army, and allocating the ex- 
penditure of some $32,000,000 of federal funds an- 
nually. 

General Leach was born at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
July 14, 1876. He was educated in the public and high 
schools of Minneapolis, and also attended the University 





Maj.. Gen. George E. Leach. 


of Minnesota. He served two terms as Mayor of Min- 
neapolis, 1921-29. His military history follows: 

2nd Lieutenant, First Minnesota Field Artillery, 
April 15, 1905; 1st Lieutenant, June 2, 1905; Captain, 
January 10, 1908; Major, May 10, 1913; reported for 
Mexican Border duty with the First Minnesota Field 
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Artillery, June 30, 1916; promoted to Colone] 
Minnesota Field Artillery on August 17, 1916; m 
out of Mexican Border duty February 28, 1917. ». 
ported for World War duty June 24, 1917; drafteg 
into the United States Army August 5, 1917 and con. 
manded the 15lst Field Artillery; honorably dis 
charged, July 14, 1919; reappointed Colonel, Firs 
Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard and fed. 
erally recognized as such under the provisions of the 
National Defense Act effective November 18, 19]9 
The First Field Artillery regiment was redesignated 
the 15lst Field Artillery, Minnesota National Guard 
effective November 21, 1921; promoted and federally 
recognized as Brigadier General of the Line, 59th Field 
Artillery Brigade, Minnesota National Guard, effective 
July 28, 1924; appointed Colonel, Field Artillery Re. 
serve April 9, 1921, and accepted April 27, 1921; ap. 
pointed Brigadier General, Officers’ Reserve Corps, ef. 
fective December 24, 1924, which appointment was ae- 
cepted February 13, 1925. 

General Leach holds the Distinguished Service Cross. 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the French Croix de 
Guerre, the French Legion of Honor, and the State of 
Minnesota Military Medal ‘‘for exceptionally meritori- 
ous and distinguished service.’’ He served throughout 
the World War with the famous Rainbow Division, in 
which organization he commanded the 15lst 
Artillery. 
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National Guard Association 
Convention 

ORE than 300 delegates representing some 41 of 

the States assembled at New Orleans on Decem- 

ber 2nd for the annual convention of the National 

Guard Association, which proved to be the largest and 

most harmonious gathering ever experienced in the 

history of the organization. 

Brigadier General Dudley J. Hard, Ohio National 

Guard, presided and Colonel Fred M. Waterbury, New 

York National Guard, was Secretary. 
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In his opening address General Hard reviewed the chi 
progress of the National Guard through the year and vic 


the part that the Association had played in it. He paid tre 
high compliment to the Militia Bureau, and particu- me 
larly stressed the healthy spirit of cooperation which 
exists in the Bureau at all times. He also testified to th 
the service of the body of loyal and hard working of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Regular Army on duty 
with the National Guard in the States. 

Among the other convention speakers were Major 
General Frank R. McCoy, commanding the Fourth 
Corps Area; Colonel L. Kemper Williams, President of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association; Brigadier General 
Andrew Moses, Assistant Chief of Staff G-1, who rep- 
resented the War Department at the convention; Col- 
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Edgar A. Myer, who is in charge of the Mobiliza- 
Branch of the War Department General Staff; 
el D. Wray DePrez, Indiana National Guard, who 
ed the action taken by the National Guard or- 
ation committee; Brigadier General Jacob F. 
‘ers, Texas National Guard, who read a most inter- 
» and instructive paper on the subject of the ap- 
tion of martial law, with which he has had much 
tical experience in the past year; and Colonel W. 
Waldron, Executive Officer of the Militia Bureau, 
outlined the background for many of the important 
actions and decisions the Bureau has been called upon 
to make in the past year; the camp construction pro- 
eram involving the expenditure of the million dollar 
fund provided by Congress to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation, the increase in the National Guard 
which failed of accomplishment due to lack of funds, 
the reduction of the field training camp ration due to 
a reduction in the price of foodstuff, the state of the 
Militia Bureau budget for 1933 and other administra- 
tive measures of interest to the whole National Guard. 
Colonel Waldron complimented the National Guard 
authorities out in the States for their fine spirit of eo- 
operation and thanked them for the loyal support 
which they have so universally extended to the Militia 
Bureau. 

The pre-convention highlight was the induction of 
Major General George E. Leach of Minnesota as the 
new Chief of the Militia Bureau. He was sworn in by 
General Ellard A. Walsh, Adjutant General of Minne- 
sota with appropriate ceremony in the Gold room of 
the Roosevelt Hotel at New Orleans. 

The Resolutions Committee brought in 16 resolutions 
which were adopted on the floor of the convention. 
One of the outstanding of these recognized the con- 
structive service of General MacArthur in behalf of the 
National Guard. Its terms are as follows: 





Be it resolved that the National Guard Association in Conven 

tion assembled at New Orleans, Louisiana, this fourth day of 
December, 1931, is not unmindful of the splendid service being 
rendered by General MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and desires in this formal manner to acknowledge that service, 
and to make this expression of hearty appreciation of his efforts 
in behalf of the National Guard, and to assure the Chief of 
Staff that he will have the loyal support and cooperation of the 
National Guard in every effort he may make which has for its 
objective the maintenance of proper National Defense. 

Other resolutions covered a wide range of subjects, 
chief among which was a call upon Congress to pro- 
vide adequately for the field training and armory drill 
training of the National Guard to the end that those 
members who report for it may have a full fifteen days 
training at camp and 48 armory drill periods through 
the year. 

Brigadier General Robert J. Travis, Georgia Na- 
tional Guard, was elected president of the Association 
for the ensuing year and Colonel Fred M. Waterbury 
was reelected as Secretary. The other officers elected 
were; 

Major General Milton J. Forman, of Chicago, IIL, 
Honorary President ; Brigadier General Claud G. Birk- 
head of Texas, Vice-President ; Lieutenant Colonel Fred 
M. Waterbury, of New York, Secretary; Brigadier 
General Milton R. McLean, of Kansas, Treasurer. 
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The Executive Council, one member from each Corps 
Area, was elected as follows: 

First Corps Area: Brigadier General Herbert T. 
Johnson, of Vermont; Second Corps Area: Colonel 
John M. Rogers, of New Jersey; Third Corps Area: 
Major General William G. Price, Jr., of Pennsylvania ; 
Fourth Corps Area: Brigadier General Raymond H. 
Fleming, of Louisiana; Fifth Corps Area: Brigadier 
General C. C. Pierce, of West Virginia; Sixth Corps 
Area: Major General Guy M. Wilson, of Michigan ; 
Seventh Corps Area: Brigadier General G. Angus 
Fraser, of North Dakota; Eighth Corps Area: Colonel 
Norman L. King, of New Mexico; Ninth Corps Area: 
Brigadier General M. G. MeConnell, of Idaho. 

It was decided that the 1932 convention is to be held 
in the Norfolk, Virginia, area. The exact place is to be 
decided upon by the executive council after conference 
with the National Guard authorities of the State of 
Virginia. 


Presentation of Statuette 
A BRONZE statuette of a soldier 


in the Polish Army was pre- 
sented to the 71st Infantry, New York 
National Guard, through the Ambas- 
sador of the Polish Republic at Wash- 
ington. 
On the marble base is the following 
inseription : 

TO THE 7lst INFANTRY REGI- 
MENT OF THE N. Y_N.G. 
WITH FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
FROM THE 7Tlist INFANTRY 
REGIMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND 


The 71st Infantry, New York Na- 
tional Guard, was reviewed by His 
Excellency, Tytus Filipowiez, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Republic of Poland to 
the United States. 





Immunization 
B petunon ee and enlisted men of the National Guard 


must take the typhoid prophylaxis and be vacei- 
nated against smallpox if they expect to enjoy the bene- 
fits of hospitalization or treatment at government ex- 
pense, when suffering from these diseases contracted 
during the training camp period. This is the sub- 
stance of a ruling made by the Comptroller General in 
his consideration of a case involving this matter. 

A member of a National Guard unit contracted ty- 
phoid fever at a training camp and died as the result 
of the disease. The evidence was conclusive that he 
had not taken the typhoid prophylaxis, or at least it 
could not be shown that he had taken it. A bill for the 
funeral allowances was presented for settlement and 
it was disapproved. The expenses had to be paid from 
funds other than Federal and the review of the case 
brought forth the decision noted here. 
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Every unit commander should make it his personal 
business to see that every man of his company is pro- 
tected from typhoid fever and smallpox and that such 
immunization is made of official record. There is a 
plenty of these diseases floating around. The reason 
that the National Guardsman rarely acquires them is 
that he is protected. When he does it is due, in more 
than 99 per cent of the cases to the fact that he has not 
taken the prophylaxis or has not been vaccinated. 


Best Soldier Contest 


. oe Wisconsin National Guard Review has instituted 

a ‘‘Best Soldier’’ contest in the National Guard 
of the Badger state. They are inviting the members of 
units to vote on the subject, determine just who their 
outstanding member is and send the record and his 
picture to the Review. 

As a guide to determining the Best Soldier the Re- 
view has set forth the qualities that should be consid- 
ered in making the selection, as follows: 

1. Discipline. This comes first, for without it any 
organization is a failure. The soldier must be willing 
to submit to discipline before he can discipline others. 

2. Soldierly appearance. A soldier natty and care- 
ful relative to his appearance brings credit to himself 
and reflects it on his organization. 

3. Regular attendance. Training is progressive, and 
when a man misses a drill his organization is that much 
weaker. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

4. Marksmanship. Ability to maneuver troops suc- 
cessfully to the front line is of little avail if they then 
fall down in hitting the mark. The soldier who can 
shoot accurately aids in obtaining fire superiority and 
also has more confidence in himself. Knowledge that 
he can get the other fellow before he gets him is a big 
asset ‘‘up there.’’ 

5. General value to his organization. Under this 
comes the soldier’s continual habit of boosting his or- 
ganization, not knocking, of being an aid to his fellow 
soldiers, supporting athletics and other company activ- 
ities, whether he participates or not. 

The Review contemplates publishing the list of Best 
Soldiers in the Wisconsin National Guard and where 
their pictures are available they will be included in the 
magazine. 


Receiving Recruits 

ANY organizations of the National Guard make 

an impressive ceremony of the oceasions when 
recruits are inducted into units. At those times com- 
pany commanders are faced with the problem of as- 
sembling and arranging material for short talks to the 
newly acquired members of the company, and some of 
them find this to be no small task. 

With a view to placing the salient points for such 
a talk in the hands of company commanders, there are 
presented here some thoughts that may be used as a 
basis and modified to meet local conditions, 

**You have enlisted for a term of service in the Na- 


_ watching of the clock to see when the hour and a half 
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tional Guard and are now a member of Company — 
Although you are young, you are a man in th: 
of your company commander and you will be cop. 
sidered and treated as such. As a member of this 
company you must shoulder a man’s responsibi ities 
as well as those of a soldier in the Army of the Unite 
States. 

‘*Let me point out to you some of these responsi. 
bilities. Here they are: 

‘‘The first is as to your personal appearance as 
soldier. Your uniform makes you conspicuous wher. 
ever you may be, so when you appear in it you must 
be beyond criticism. Your uniform should be neatly 
pressed and free from spots. Your buttons and other 
brass ornaments must be bright, for there is no one 
thing that so sets off a military uniform. Your hair 
should be trimmed and you should be closely shaved, 
Your belt should be worn well up on the body and ad. 
justed tightly enough to hold it there, and especially 
to prevent it from sagging on the left side. Carry 
yourself as a soldier—intelligently and alertly. 

‘*The next point is your loyalty to your outfit. A 
soldier without loyalty is like an automobile without a 
motor. He will get nowhere. Loyalty is on the wane 
if the soldier allows remarks against the welfare of 
his organization to go uncontested. It is almost dead 
if he puts up a clever alibi in order to avoid his armory 
drill periods, an obligation that he has voluntarily 
taken upon himself. 

‘*Everything possible is being done to make our 
armory drill periods interesting to you, to the end 
that they will be a profitable expenditure of your time 
and efforts. In order for you to get the best out of 
them you must be alive, alert, and interested. By so 
doing you make the drills a recreational period rather 
than a bore; the time passes quickly and there is no 
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will be up—and heaving a sigh of relief when the time lack 


to stop rolls around. These training periods, then, 
depend upon you. You will get out of them exactly 
what you put into them, no more and no less. 

‘*In these days of high-pressure, the men who are 
not moving forward are moving backward. There is no 
such thing as standing still. If you want to be a non- 
commissioned officer in this outfit you will have to move 
forward, and right now is the time to begin. There are 
officers’ insignia in the pockets of every one of you. It 
is for you to dig them out and have them placed on your 
shoulders. You can build your military careers on the 
solid rock foundation of success and go just as far as 
you will. The colonel of our regiment, and practically 
all of the officers, started at the same scratch at which 
you stand tonight. The course is open, you can make 
the race whatever you choose. 

‘“We welcome you as members of Company 
We promise that we shall do our share to make your 
service with the company interesting and profitable to 
you. On your part we ask that you remember at al! 
times that you are one of the custodians of the honor 
and spirit of this company. Give to it your loyalty 
and the best that you have in you. We will all profit 
by the experience. 
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URING the latter part of August this last sum- 
D mer, a chap told us he had supplied the officers 
of an entire regiment to a man with a certain kind of 
uniform. We asked him how he did it. What abeut 
the depression and its many tales of woe? His reply 
was short and full of proteinie and vitaminie stimu- 
lation. ‘‘Interest in their outfit, Captain. Interest.’’ 

What a word! ‘Tis true, interest has us tied hand 
and foot today with all these weighty financial strue- 
tures suddenly going ‘‘hay-wire’’ and dieting on fail- 
ures, run-ons, and what not. Be that as it may, the 
present situation will run its course despite schemes, 
plans, outlines, sermons. * * * * Why not diversify 
our interests, and devote, say, just a tenth to our outfit. 
Col. Charles D. Herron, Executive for Reserve Affairs, 
writing in the July issue of The Reserve Officer, makes 
mention of a very pertinent fact when he says: ‘‘The 
Reserve officer, on the average, gives five days to active 
training, attends two conferences and solves two corre- 
spondence lessons per year.’’ Interest? Name of a 


name! Some of us know not what it means! How 
many conferences did we attend last season? How 


many lessons did we finish? Why didn’t we all go to 
camp’? Do our unit instructors work up interesting 
and instructive conference material only as a means 
of putting in their time? Do some of us plan schemes 
for putting the regiment on the front page just for the 
lack of something better to do? Why do certain regi- 





Your Regiment and Mine 


Captain Ernest E. Welles, 313th Infantry Reserve 


ments, as some are prone to remark, seem to receive all 
the favors? Why are some of these regiments rated 
among the ranking ones at the top of the list? Attend 
one of their meetings and the answer will be forthcom- 
ing with no explanations necessary. You’ll find there 
practically 100% attendance, absentees having pre- 
viously sent in legitimate reasons. How about some of 
our meetings? Do we trouble ourselves to notify the 
proper authority that we will not be present? It is to 
laugh! Some of our instructors would topple over into 
unconsciousness were they to be greeted by 75°) at- 
tendance. The same Old Guard attends in order to 
keep the small spark burning. How about putting 
some high powered fuel into the old machine and tun- 
ing her up so there will be no high rankers among out- 
fits, but all will be on an equal par, in so far as esprit 
de corps, and interest is concerned. 

Is that handful of energetic, faithful, self-sacrificing 
Reserve officers in the R.O. A. to continue a tedious 
uphill, lonehanded struggle against tremendous odds 
again this year? If you would consider your commis- 
sion in the nature of a loan, and it really simmers down 
to that as we may easily have that loan called, due to 
non-payment of interest, if you will look at the ques- 
tion from this angle, not much thought will be required 
on your part to see that this handful will soon be two 
handfuls and then more, because you'll suddenly 
awaken to the realization that your interest is due. 





The 381st Infantry" 


Lieut. Louis E. Starr, Infantry Reserve 
Lieut. Randall 8. Jones, Infantry Reserve 


HE government requires that each officer complete 
a certain number of courses of instruction each 
year. This instruction is ordinarily given during the 
winter months and is divided into three generel schools ; 
basic, company officers and advanced instruction. The 
officers are required to receive their instruction in that 
school corresponding to their training and experience. 
Classes are held each week and the average attendance 
at each hour of instruction is 32 officers. A Reserve 
officer is appointed by the 96th Division Headquarters 
to act as a class instructor. He works under the guid- 
ance and assistance of the Regular unit instructor for 
the regiment. 
For the past three years the 381st Infantry has main- 
tained a weekly luncheon in Portland, the average at- 
tendance of which has been high. 


*From the Portland Spectator. 


The 95th Division 


_Bapoorgee E. E. HASKELL, Infantry, Chief of 
the 95th Division, headquartered at Oklahoma 
City, discloses in his annual report that a fine espirit 
de corps exists in the Reserve units located over the 
State of Oklahoma which form the 95th Division, nick- 
named ‘**Oklahoma’s Own.”’ 

Drawing its commissioned personnel from the ranks 
of the state’s best citizens, including doctors, lawyers, 
church, educational, political and business men, the 
Division has advanced steadily in its military prepared- 
ness for any national emergency which may arise. 

The Division today depends mainly on the R.O.T.C. 
units of the two state schools located at Norman and 
Stillwater for its ‘‘new blood,’’ the older and higher 
ranking officers being World War veterans who will in 
due course of time pass to the Auxiliary Reserve, which 
corresponds to the retired list of the Regular Army. 

During the year just passed there were 111 newly- 
commissioned reservists added to the roster of the 95th 
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Division. Seventeen of these were from Ok on 
THE RED Agriculture and Mechanical College, 61 from th. Up; 
versity of Ok!ahoma, and two from Texas Agriew't 


é d Mech: ical College. 
In The New World Drama in chanica 


The work completed in extension courses has s)owy 

By very marked increase over past years, the number 

a : I ; 

‘ourses ¢ leted in this manner being 1,574 t] 
Lt. Col. Jennings C. Wise ee = see WER 0 
. J ss Ww grand credit of 28,210 hours. Many of the papers sub 
asi . / mitted by the officers in these courses received a crag 
A thrilling account of the Indian i Ses weer , _ 
past and Sceanan n the of 100°, indicating serious study and effort. Eig}; 
' . ‘ thousand seven hundred seventy-two officers were re 


Filled with interesting accounts of mili- 
tary struggles and personalities—the 
part of the Indians in the Revolution— 
the origin of our Regular Army—Little 
Turtle’s defeat of three American 
armies—Tecumseh and his generalship 
—Osceola—Black Hawk—Geronimo— 
Sitting Bull and a score of other great 


corded in attendance at troop schools which were ¢op. 
ducted in towns and cities scattered over the state 
Through the latter medium a total of 20,547 hours 
were completed. 

The summer camps conducted by the War Depart 
ment for the purpose of giving Reserve officers actya] 
field training have always proved to be very popular 


Due, however, to limited funds appropriated by the 
leaders. Government for this object, only a comparatively smal) 
The Indians in the World War and their number of reservists can be trained in this manner 
effect on our tactics is an invaluable In 1931, 365 officers of the 95th Division received associ 
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chapter for the soldier. field training of two weeks’ duration at Fort Sill, Fort 


500 pages 54 portraits Sam Houston and elsewhere. It is estimated that ap 


a . proximately the same number will be ordered out dur 
Price $5.00, postpaid ing the coming summer. 
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Fundamentals of Military Strategy . $3.00 
Map Reconnaisance ............... 1.80 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ........ 2.00 
ae, Fh. a — 7 rind . ve 10.00 Fort McClellan, Alabama, the splendid training center of the 
S National Guard in the Fourth Corps Area. This picture was 
Balek’s Tacties ........ i ee 1.75 taken by the Photo Section of the 109th Air Squadron, Alabama 
The Marne Miracle ............... 1.50 National Guard, during their tour of field training last summer. 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift .......... 50 : ra : 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs .......... 15 mnow in the public life of Oklahoma. Some of thes 
Mom Index Sottrhune ae are: Lieutenant Ford C. Harper, General Manager of 
il Benning Maps ’ 1.00 the State Chamber of Commeree ; Lieutenant Ross Tay- 
i ee oe ee ee ’ lor, City Manager of Bartlesville; Lieut. Colonel 
Terrain Exercises SRPERORS $58 Ks.9 + 91 1.50 Charles W. Mason, Ex-Chief Justice of the State Su- 
Thirty Minute Talks .............. 1.75 preme Court. Roy W. Hoffman, prominent attorney of 
fo. ee ee en ae 4.00 the capital city, has been closely affiliated with the 95th 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band ... 2.00 Division. He now commands the 45th Division of the 
Mass Physical Training ............ 3.00 National Guard, with the rank of Major General. Prob- 
Military Motor Transportation ..... 1.50 ably the most widely known of the 95th Division’s 
Kelamesse Binder ......... ae 1.50 officers is Hon, Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, 





who commanded the 377th Infantry until he was ap- 
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xp Woop. By Herman HacGeporn. Two vol- 
5. 960 pages. Harper and Brothers. $10. @ NOW—the War as it often was, a 
lark of hard fighting, hard playing, hard 
boiled Americans, reflected in a selec- 
tion of the best things from their own 
daily, The Stars and Stripes. 


\r. Hagedorn has written a great book about a great 
man. a book of peculiar interest to the Army about 
ene of its most remarkable characters, Leonard Wood! 
_-Captain-Doetor promoted General—who made good ; h 
at every job to which he was assigned and who at the gq Gone are the weighty considerations 
same time ran contrary to all ‘‘adopted policies’’ and of tactics and strategy, the ~ eg 
brought down upon himself, at one time or another, = — songs Boren ae. a 
the bitter animosity of all of his superiors, up to and the teal the jokes, a pales songs, 
including the President of the United States. the cartoons of Wally and Baldy, the 


’ 


Mr. Hagedorn had access to General Wood’s diary, day-by-day mirror of LIFE in the 
the records of his voluminous personal correspondence, A.E.F. as it was laughed off by two mil- 
and manuscripts furnished by those most intimately lion buddies. 


associated with him throughout his long career. An 
exhaustive search was made of contemporaneous news- 335 pages of excerpts from 
papers and magazines, of publie records and of private THE STARS AND STRIPES 
correspondence between third parties in which General Pay your $4.00 with a smile and your copy of SOUADS 
Wood was mentioned. WRITE will bring back your A.E.F. spirit for life. 
The author brings into sharp contrast two opposite 


types, Pershing, who always concerned himself with THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


his own affairs, and Wood, who never freed himself 1115 17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
from coneern about the affairs of others—that is to 


say, who was a reformer. He portrays Pershing as a 
man who followed the strict line of the duty assigned 
to him, and Wood as a man who was restive when 
things went wrong and who tried to remedy them x * 
whether they pertained to himself, to his subordinates, 

or to his superiors. He indicates that, in the last an- LEONARD Woop 
alysis, one got the breaks and the other did not—that 
Baker, a civilian and a pacifist, selected Pershing to A Biography 
command the armies of the United States ; that Penrose, By HERMANN HAGEDORN 
a machine politician, prevented Wood from becoming 
President of the United States * 











It seems a pity that he should have attacked the repu- Co or, adventure, and drama surge through 
tation of so many other eminent Americans in defend- the life of Leonard Wood. A maker of par- 
ing the reputation of General Wood. He assumes that tisans, always in the thick of contemporary 
General Wood was always right and that the others affairs, he reflects much of the life of America 
were always wrong. As a matter of fact, some of the during the years when he was a leading figure 
things for which General Wood contended have sub- in its march of progress.*t* 
sequently proven to be fallacious. It could hardly be His history, sympathetically yet fairly treat- 
otherwise. To err is human, and above all things ed, must be of interest to every exponent 
General Wood was intensely human. of national defense. It has an even deeper 

He points out the mutual admiration between Wood significance of inspirational leadership for 


and Pershing but impugns Pershing’s motives and the Army. ** 
leaves the reader in doubt as to who was responsible In two volumes of 960 pages, with over 50 
for Wood’s not going to France—Pershing, March, illustrations, and handsomely bound, this set 
Baker, or Wilson. He shows that Wood’s strongest deserves a place in the library of every officer 
Army allies, before and after the war, were Pershing’s and unit.** 


intimate staff officers during the war, but he does not Price, $10.00 the set, postpaid 

reconcile these differences. The truth is that while a pl 

man ¢annot ride two horses at the same time, he can 

ride first one and then the other without disparagement The Infantry Journal 

to either. 1115 17th St.,N.W. Washington, D. C. 


He has shown that General Wood was the storm cen- 
ter of controversy but has failed to show that General Siuninandiammn-deaies taht eee 
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Not only are we the largest producers and 
distributors of MILITARY BOOKS 
in the United States, but we 
will secure for you 


Any Book In Print 


ow 


Send in your order and take advantage 
of your Member’s Discount. 
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Announcing— 


A New Edition of 
Steele’s 


American Campaigns 


The Standard American 
Military History 


HIS military classic, recognized the world over as 

the best source for the study of American battles 

and campaigns, has been republished in a form 
worthy of its excellence. 

Prepared originally for students of the Army Service 
Schools, the first edition was printed by authority of 
the War Department, has since become standard in our 
service, and is used at the General Service Schools, the 
Infantry School, other service schools, and at the U. S. 
Military Academy. 

Specifically, every major campaign from the Colonial 
Wars of 1709 through the Spanish-American War is de- 
scribed in detail and analyzed for its lessons. 

AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS has just been reprinted, 
with a new handsome library binding of black leatherette, 
stamped in gold. The two volumes—731 pages of text 
and 311 maps—will come to you boxed and prepaid. 


Price $10.00 the set. 


The Infantry Journal 
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Wood, himself, was rarely a party to this contr, eny 
He has shown that many men hated Wood but }.< not 
shown that Wood hated no man. To his int nates 
General Wood’s most striking characteristies w.< his 
kindly, genial disposition. Whatever he may have 
written in his diary, neither he nor Mrs. Woo: ever 
expressed an unfavorable opinion of anyone. Some. 
times, with a little smile, he gave vent to som: mild 
satire or cynicism, but as a matter of fact, Generg| 
Wood loved his enemies and often spoke of them in 
affectionate terms. He admired a bold antayonis 
gloated over him when he had him down, and then felt 
sorry for him. 


The author has not given all his attention, of course THE 


to General Wood the soldier. About one third of the H. 
text is devoted to his experience and his accomplish. n 
ments as Governor-General in Cuba and in the Phillip. Th 
pines—accomplishments which among high government so-ca 


officials were more appreciated in the West Indies of pé 
in Europe and in Asia than in the United States. dipl 


Mr. Hagedorn has accomplished a great work, but grea 
we are too close to it. In time to come it will be q eond 
valuable contribution to American history. facts 

JOHNSON HagGoop war 


Major General, U. 8. Army. prov 
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Botivak Conpuctor pe Tropas (Bolivar Leader of 
Troops) by Brigadier-General Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras. 215 pages. Editorial ‘‘Elite,’’ Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1931. or 


General Contreras of Venezuela, distinguished sol- the 
dier and military historian, presents an interesting ana- mili 
lytical study of Simon Bolivar’s campaigns from 1815 the 
to 1821 for the liberation of Venezuela and Colombia. wal 


This volume is the first part of a comprehensive his- wat 
torical work which will, when completed, also inelude " 
a study of the campaigns of the great Liberator for tr 
the freedom and independence of Ecuador, Peru and of 
Bolivia. he 


The present volume traces seven distinct campaigns. ind 
The first of these covers the operations from Tachira to sel: 
the capture by the Patriots of Caracas and the eapitu- 
lation of the Spanish garrison under Fierro. Bolivar 
conducted this campaign with such consummate skill 
and rapidity, that it is justly designated as ‘‘An Ad- 
mirable Campaign.’’ The sacceeding chapters follow 
the fortunes of war of the great Liberator in different 
parts of Venezuela and Colombia, and conelude wit! 
the brilliant victory in the second battle of Carabobo, 
which finally secured independence for Venezuela and 
Colombia. Although not a soldier by profession and 
training, the conduct of these operations bears testi- 
mony to the prodigious mind, sterling character and 
iron-will of the great leader whom we honor as the 
‘*Washington of South America.’’ 

Written in terse, yet fluent, readable literary style. 
the author treats his subject from a purely military 
point of view. He thoroughly orients his reader as to 
the general and special situations which form the back- 
ground of each campaign. Sixteen maps and sketches 
assist the reader in following the operations. Numer- 
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istrations enhance the interest of the text. The 
r’s eritique and apt comments at the conclusion 
( | chapter are particularly valuable to the student 
of itary history and the art of war. Part II of 
thi. valuable and instructive study is still in prepara- 


neral Contreras deserves great credit for his scho- 


larly presentation of an interesting, instructive and 
inspiring subject. His excellent work is a fitting trib- 
ute to the great liberator on the centenary of his passing. 


Tue Unirep States AND DisaARMAMENT, by Benjamin 
Hi. Williams; 361 pages. Whittlesey House, New 
York, 1931. (Price $3.00). 

The author attempts to analyze the issues between the 
so-called sea-power theory of history, and the methods 
of pacifie commerce, mutual confidence and cooperative 
diplomacy. He believes that the United States has a 
great economic interest in the maintenance of peaceful 
conditions throughout the world. Disregarding the 
facts of our history, the author avers that ‘‘before the 
war we Americans had been a non-militaristic nation, 
proud of our pacific intentions, and of the sharp con- 
trast which distinguished us from the armed nations 
of Europe’’. In the author’s opinion our navy before 
the World War endangered no one and caused little 
apprehension abroad ; the army was and still is too small 
to be a factor in the world’s military competition. He 
laments the fact, therefore, that during and after the 
war ‘‘we were swept forward by new impulses until, in 
the words of President Hoover, we possessed ‘the largest 
military budget of any nation in the world’ ’’. Thus, 
the author concludes, we have taken the place of pre- 
war Germany as the greatest spender for prospective 
wars. 

The author marshals his facts and figures and con- 
strues and interprets them to sustain his brief in favor 
of a pacifistic solution of his thesis. Like all pacifists, 
he places a mess of potage and the precious skin of the 
individual above national security, self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation. 


Tuat Next War? by Major K. A. Bratt of the Swedish 
Army. Published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1931. 264 pages. $2.50. 


Major Bratt divides his book into three definite 
parts: Part I deals with the modern war society; Part 
Il diseusses very thoroughly six dangerous points; 
Part III presents the struggles against the next war. 

In the first part of his book the author gives a short 
history of the background of war and his reasons for 
writing the book. According to him the great shadow 
of war is still hanging over the world, and he gives the 
reasons why. The maintenance of armaments breeds 
fear and distrust, which in turn turns into hate and 
war-—and yet he does not advocate that the peace- 
loving nations disarm! The air arm has revolution- 
ized warfare, and in the next war entire peoples are 
going to be annihilated. The strategical plans for this 
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annihilation are already prepared and resting the 
secret vaults of every General Staff! 

Part two describes very thoroughly how and why 
present-day Europe is a dynamite magazine. T) old 
problem of the Balkans has been transferred to the 
whole of Europe, due mainly to the oppressed minor. 
ities. Russia with its Communism and Italy with its 
Fascism are doing their share to stir up the genera] 
uneasiness. The present French ‘‘security’’ is danger. 
ous to the rest of the world. The struggle of the Asia- 
ties to throw off the over-lordship of the European 





may result in serious consequences unless handled most 
diplomatically. The secret and unremitting fight of 
































































the steel manufacturers and munition firms against 
the movements for peace, in the author’s opinion, are 
largely responsible for keeping the war spirit alive. 
The struggle for oil, and above all the close alliance 
between the military forces and the forces of reaction, 
exert a tremendous power for evil. The various Ameri- 
can patriotic societies come in for severe criticism, and 
it may interest many officers to learn that the ‘‘ Army 
and Navy Journal,’’ the ‘‘Quartermaster Review,” 
‘‘The Reserve Officer,’’ and the ‘‘Army and Navy 
Register,’’ together with the speeches of Admiral 
Plunket, are strong factors in making the United States 
so militaristic. It was our business interests that com- 
pelled the United States to enter the World War, be- 
cause the Allies had borrowed so much money from 
us that it was finally necessary to guarantee their sue- 
cess. Even the pacifists are partly to blame because 
they are so impracticable. 

In the final part of the book there is a thorough dis- 
eussion of how to have peace. The pros and cons of 
various methods are gone into in great detail. The 
general conclusion is reached that there are two kinds 
of Capital—one kind for war and the other for peace. 
The ‘‘peace’’ Capital must unite with the world labor 
movement, and that union will be the strongest guar- 
antee for peace. Also, there must be some kind of a 
world super-power, with an international army and 
navy to enforce its authority. The United States must 
come into this world organization, of course, to make 
it effective. Finally, if all else fails to stop the next 
war, then those people who are responsible for the 
movement of the wheels of industry must stop all work, 
and thereby compel the military forces to stop the war 
due to lack of war materiel. The revolt of the ‘‘ crossed 
arms versus the crossed bayonets.’’ 

The book has won the enthusiastic approval of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Mr. Wickham Steed. It 
is easy to understand their intense approval, because 
Major Bratt, in the opinion of the reviewer, has prac- 
tically based his whole thesis on the premise that 
every general staff in the world today intends to use 
the entire air force of its particular country, not to 
fight the enemy armed forees, but to annihilate the 
civilian population. The book is well worth reading 
by every Army Officer because it is highly provocative, 
and whether one agrees with it or not, there is much 
food for serious thought in it. 























